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Royal Sanitary Institute Congress. 


CONFERENCE OF VETERINARY INSPECTORS. 

The following delegates attended the above Con- 
ference, which was held at the Central Hall, West- 
minster, on July 8th and 9th, 1926 :— 

Alderman W. Phené Neal, 
(President); W. Allen, Worsley U.D.C.; Councillor D. 
Adams, J.P., Vice-Chairman, Health Committee, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; J. Anderson, M.R.C.V.S8., Keith, 
Banff; A. F. Adamson, M.D., D.P.H. (M.O.H.), Wednes- 
bury; F. H. Brindle, C.C., Chairman Cattle Markets 
Committee, Corporation of London; A. 
Secretary, Royal Sanitary Association of 
W. Buckley, C.B.E., Basingstoke ; H. W. Bailie, L.R.C.S., 
D.P.H. (M.O.H.), Belfast ; D. Brewer, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., 
D.P.H. (M.O.H.), Swindon; Mrs. E. J. Burndred, Black- 
Burndred, M.C., D.V.H., M.R.C.V.S., 
Blackburn; Col. R. J. Blackham, C.B., M.D., London ; 
Mrs. G. B. Brown, Chester-le-Street ; G. B. Brown, 
Sanitary Inspector, Chester-le-Street R.D.C. ; P. 8S. Blaker, 
M.D., D.P.H. (M.O.H.), Dudley ; Councillor Capt. Brown, 


Corporation of London 


Lawrie Brown, 
Scotland , 


burn; E. J. 


Belfast ; Alderman M. Byrne, Chairman, Sanitary 
Committee, Birkenhead; D. Boyd, Sanitary Inspector, 
Berwick-on-Tweed; W. Barr, M.D., D.Sc. (M.O.H.), 
Rotherham; J. S. Blackett, M.B., D.P.H. (M.O.H.), 


Bath; A. J. Bayliss, National History Section, British 
Museum ; Councillor M. G. ‘Byerley, F.R.C.V.S., Green- 
wich ; T. W. Naylor Barlow, O.B.E., M.R.C.S., D.P.H. 
(M.O.H.), Wallasey ; Prof. J. B. Buxton, M.A., D.V.H., 
F.R.C.V.S., Cambridge; T. Benson, Sanitary Inspector, 
Littlehampton U.D.C.; R. G. Childs, Sanitary Inspector, 
Barton-on-Irwell U.D.C. ; J. Cumming, Sanitary Inspector, 
Aberdeen; J. Craven, Sanitary Inspector, Penzance ; 
J. C. Coleman, M.R.C.V.S., Swindon; J. Colthart, Ayr 
C.C. ; Councillor E. Corbey, J.P., Dept. Chairman, Health 
Committee, Salford; Councillor 8. Irwin Crookes, 
Auckland, N.Z.; Alderman C. P. Cockerill, J.P., Dept. 
Chairman, Public Health Committee, Chester; W. H. 
Dunham, Sanitary Inspector, East Grinstead ; J. Duggan, 
Argentine ; Bailie J. W. Duncan, Kircaldy ; J. A. Dixon, 
M.R.C.V.S., Leeds ; W. Bowen Davies, Sanitary Inspector, 
Neath ; J. Dyer, Sanitary Inspector, Llantrisant R.D.C. ; 
T. P. Dixon, Chief Sanitary Inspector, Middlesbrough ; 
G. W. Dunkin, D.V.H., M.R.C.V.8., London ; H. G. Davy, 
Sanitary Inspector, Crayford U.D.C.; H. E. Deuce, 
Sanitary Inspector, Kettering ; Alderman G. E. Edmonson, 
J.P., Mayor and Dept. Chairman, Health Committee, 
Carlisle; A. T. Eginton, Chief Sanitary Inspector, 
Lancashire C.C.; J. A. Fairer, M.D., D.P.H. (M.O.H.), 
(Asst.), Leicestershire C.C.; W. Furness, J.P., Chairman, 
Warrington R.D.C.; 8. Fox, Sanitary Inspector, Hems- 
worth U.D.C.; T. E. Francis, O.B.E., M.D., D.P.H. 


(M.O.H.), Barnsley ; Alderman W. Fairbairn, Chairman, 
Health Committee, 


Barrow-in-Furness; J. Gloag, 





Convener, Health Committee, Grangemouth ; W. Goron, 


A. W. Good, District Sanitary Inspector, 
Bridgwater ; F. L. Gooch, F.R.C.V.8., Stamford ; Capt. 
Ross Grant, B.V.Sc., Veterinary Officer, Australia ; J. H. 
Glover, Sanitary Inspector, Slough U.D.C.; A. F. Hart, 
Sanitary Inspector, Newport (I. of W.); W. E. Hall, 
Wellingborough ; J. Hongh, Hayland; W. Bertram Hill 
(M.O.H.), Selby; 8S. Hassell, Chief Sanitary Inspector, 
Gt. Yarmouth ; Major F. T. G. Hobday, C.M.G., F.R.S.E., 
F.R.C.V.8., London ;. Miss J. I. Howard, Nova Scotia ; 
John H. Horsfull, Sanitary Inspector, Horbury U.D.C. ; 
Col. D. Harvey, H.M. War Office; F. G. M. Hugh, Leices- 
ter; W. J. Ironside, M.R.C.V.S., Loughborough; A. 
Johnson, Sanitary Inspector, Burnley R.D.C. ; R. Johnson, 


Leamington ; 


Vice-Chairman, Barton-on-Irwell; T. Eaton Jones, 
F.R.C.V.S., Liverpool ; James Johnson, Sanitary 
Inspector, Castle Ward R.D.C.; J. Howard Jones, 


O.B.E., M.R.C.V.S., Glamorgan; D. H. Johns, M.D., 
M.R.C.S. (M.O.H.), Hornsea ; Alderman W. T. Jackson, 
Chairman, Public Health Committee, Manchester; Dr. 
Gerald Leighton, O.B.E., M.D, D.Sc., F.R.S.E., Edin- 
burgh; J. 8S. Lloyd, F.R.C.V.S., D.V.S.M. (Vict.), 
Sheffield ; G. Laws, Chief Sanitary Inspector, Richmond ; 
Prof. R. G. Linton, M.R.C.V.S., Edinburgh ; P. 8. Lelean, 
C.B., C.M.G., F.R.C.S., Edinburgh ; J. Laycock, Sanitary 
Inspector, Belper R.D.C.; J. Leach, A.R.S.1., Rochdale ; 
G. P. Male, M.R.C.V.S., Reading ; Major-Gen. Sir John 
Moore, K.C.M.G., C.B., F.R.C.V.S., London; W. T. 
Miller, J.P., Chairman, Sanitary Committee, Ince-in- 
Makerfield ; W. H. Manley, Sanitary Inspector, Bridgend 
R.D.C.; F. E. Martin, Meat Trades Journal, London ; 
J. M. Murdie, Sanitary Inspector, Pocklington R.D.C. ; 
J. Jackson Moore, Finchley, N.; R. M. Metcalfe, Sanitary 
Inspector, Bucklow R.D.C.; T. L. Morley, Willesden 
U.D.C. ; J. McAllan, M.A., B.Sc., M.R.C.V.S., Aberdeen ; 
Mrs. E. J. Neal, Cambridge ; Councillor W. North, Huck- 
nall U.D.C.; R. W. Kingsley, Samtary Inspector, Burton 
Latimer ; H. Osborne, M.D., D.P.H. (M.O.H.), Salford ; 
J. R. Oxenham, Coseley U.D.C.; A. D. Ogden, Senior 
Sanitary Inspector, Chelmsford R.D.C.; J. Orr, L.R.C.S., 
D.P.H.; Barrow-in-Furness; J. O. Powley, M.R.C.V.S., 


President Midland Counties Veterinary Medical Association; 


C. 8. Perchard, Chief Sanitary Inspector, Barnes U.D.C. ; 
H. J. Perrett, Anerley, 8.E.20; G. H. Pearce, M.D., 
D.P.H. (M.O.H.), Batley; J. Pearson, Folkestone ; 
Councillor G. Price, J.P., Chairman, Sanitary Committee, 
Hemsworth U.D.C.; C. Porter, M.D., B.Sc. (M.O.H.), 
St. Marylebone; F. J. Pullan, Corporation of London ; 
T. Parker, F.R.C.V.S., Newcastle-on-Tyne; R. Rowe, 
Rhyl; L. Robertson, Vancouver, Canada; H. C. Reeks, 
F.R.C.V.8., Spalding; 8. Robinson, Sanitary Inspector, 
Grangemouth; Alderman C. Raine, J.P., Chairman, 
Markets and Abattoirs Committee, Hull; F. Rogers, 
Sanitary Inspector, Todmorden; H. W. Steel Bodger, 
M.R.C.V.S., Tamworth; C. G. Rabbetts, Chief Sanitary 


Inspector, Mitcham U.D.C.; H. J. Rae, MC., M.B., 
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D.P.H. (M.O.H.), Aberdeen; J. A. Robinson, Chief Sani- 
tary Inspector, Bristol; E. W. Richards, M.B., D.P.H. 
(M.O.H.), Port Talbot ; G. Fowles, Sanitary Inspector, 
Salisbury W. G. Savage, M D. (County M.O H.), Weston- 
super-Mare ; 8S. Skitt, Sanitary Inspector, Hoyland Nether 


U.D.C.; P.H. Stirk, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., D.P.H. (M.O.H.), 
Exeter; Councillor Scholding, Chairman, Public 
Health Committee, West Ham ; Councillor  H. 
Stewart, Chairman, Health Committee, Ber wick- 


A. Sloan, 
Simpson, D.S8.O., F.R.C.V.5., 
Snell, M.D., D.P.H. (M.O.H.), 
W. J. Scott Millar, London ; J. Smith, Sanitary Inspector, 
Tyldesley-with-Shakerley ; A. J. Scott, Editor, Meat 
Trades Journal, London; W. J. Stevens, Leyton ; Coun- 
cillor G. Smalley, Hemsworth U.D.C.; KR. Simpson, 
F.R.C.V §8., D.V.S.M., Cumberland C.C.; J. A. Statham, 
Sanitary Inspector, Belper U.D.C.; W. Thorpe, Sanitary 
Inspector, Ince-in-Makerfield; W. K. Townson, M.R.C.V.8., 
Peterborough ; E. Thompson, Sanitary Inspector, Rishton ; 
8S. T. Taylor, Sanitary Inspector, Southwick U.D.C. ; 
A. Taylor, Willesden; Councillor G. Twigg, Worsley 
U.D.C.; A. M. Trotter, M.R.C.V.8., Glasgow; F. T. 
Trewin, M.R.C.V.S., Watford; A. Trimble, M.B., D.P.H., 
Chief Tuberculosis Officer, Belfast ; Prof. G. H. Woold- 
ridge, F.R.C.V.S., M.R.I.A., London; F. White, Sanitary 
Inspector, Bradford ; Mrs. T. 8. Wadge, Chester-le-Street ; 
T. S. Wadge, Chester-le-Street ; 
Councillor T. Wrigley, Chairman, Health Committee, 
Oldham; F. H. Windle, Reading ; W. Welsh, Sanitary 
Inspector, South Shields R.D.C. ; G. R. Woods, Bromley ; 
H. Gibbons Ward, M.D., D.P.H. (M.O.H.), Warwick 
District Committee ; A. Williams, Bridgend ; W. Wormald, 
O.B.E., J.P., Chairman, Public Health Committee, 
Rotherham ; Col. W. A. Wood, C.B.E., M.A., M.R.C.V.S8., 
Whitehead, F.R.C.V.S., D.V.S.M., 
Addiscombe ; Councillor C. 


Ayrshire C.C.; Col. P. J. 
Maidenhead ; BE. H. 
Lieut.-Col. 


on-'l'weed ; 


Coventry ; 


Sanitary Inspector, 


Cambridge; J. D. 
Salford; Kk. C. Warren, 
Warmsley, J.P?., Chairman, Health Committee, Stockport ; 
S. Villar, F.R.C.V.S., Amersham; 'T. P. Veitch, Senior 
Sanitary Inspe ctor, Blaydon U.D.C. ; W. Jackson Young, 
F.R.C.V.8., D.V.S.M. (Vict.), Newcastle-on-Tyne; T. D. 
Young, O.B.KE., M.R.C.V.8., D.V.S8.M., and 
J. RK. Hayhurst, M.R.C.V.S., D.V.S.M. (Vict.), (Kecording 
Secretary), London. 


London ; 


At the opening session, commencing at 10 a.m. on 
Thursday, 8th July, 1926, the Chairman, Mr. Alder- 
man PHENK NEAL, said: Ladies and gentlemen, | 
daresay some of you are a little surprised to see mc 
in this Chair. The fact is that some months ago our 
excellent friend, Mr. White Wallis, wrote me a letter 
containing an invitation from the Council asking me 
to take the Chair at this Conference. I consulted two 
of my friends and they both advised me to accept the 
invitation because they thought not only was it a 
compliment to me, but it was a compliment also to 
the Corporation of Londor, which I have the honour 
to represent. 

As you know, I am only a layman, and I am here 
addressing men who are experts in veterinary science 
and in public health; so I am going to appeal to you 
all here to lend me your assistance to make this 
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meeting—this conference—the greatest success that 
we have ever had, the greatest success ever known 
in our history. 

The first point I wish to bring to your notice is 
that, unfortunately for us, Dr. W. J. Howarth cannot 
be present with us to-day, and I think it would be 
very nice indeed if we were to ask Mr. Hayhurst, the 
Recording Secretary, to send a letter expressing our 
regret at his absence and our wishes that he will be 
speedily restored to health. I consider that a letter 
in such circumstances would be most cheering. 
(Hear, hear.) 

The motion that the letter be sent 
unanimously, 

Alderman NEAL then read his Presidential Address 
from the Chair, which was as follows :— 


was carried 


The Co-operation of the Veterinary Profession in the 
Work of the Institute in the Promotion of the Public 
Health. 


Remembering that we are meeting in connection 
with, and as a part of, this important Congress which 
celebrates the Jubilee of the Royal Sanitary Institute. 
| think we should remind ourselves of the work done 
by the Institute in promoting the co-operation of the 
veterinary profession in the administration of the 
public health, and in the training and qualifying of 
meat mspectors, 

The Veterinary Inspectors’ Conference was first 
held at the Congress at Southampton in 1899, under 
the presidency of Mr. W. Hunting, F.R.C.V.S., this 
present being the nineteenth Conference. Among 
the eminent veterinarians who have presided at these 
meetings [ might mention Professor J. MeCall, 
F.R.C.V.8., Professor J. Penberthy, F.R.C.V.S., 
Professor J. Dewar, F.R.C.V.8., Colonel J. W. Brittle- 
bank, M.R.C.V.8., J. Malcolm, F.R.C.V.S., Sir 
Stewart Stockman, M.R.C.V.8., Major-General Sir 
LL. J. Blenkinsop, K.C.B., M.R.C.V.S8., and Professor 
Charnock Bradley, D.Se., M.R.C.V.S. 

The far-reaching character of the discussions at 
these meetings will be shown by mentioning a few of 
the subjects that have been dealt with :—Tuberculosis 
Cowsheds, Milk, Veterinary Supervision of Animals, 
Meat Inspection, Meat Branding, Rabies, Glanders, 
Anthrax, Slaughtering of Animals, Public Abattoirs 
and Private Slaughterhouses, Utilisation of Condemned 
Carcases, Foot-and-Mouth Disease, Swine Fever;- 
Milk and Dairies Bill, and the Tuberculin Test. 

Instant resolutions have gone forth from our 
meetings to the Ministry of Agriculture and the 
Ministry of Health, and these, I venture to think, 
have played an important part in influencing the 
action of the Government Departments, and Parlia- 
ment, in bringing about the appointment of: the 
Departmental Committee, in 1921, to consider and 
report on legislative and administrative measures 
necessary to secure adequate protection for the 
health of the people in connection with the slaughter 
of animals and distribution of meat for human con- 
sumption in England and Wales, on which you were 
represented by Mr, Parker, of Newcastle, — 
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At sessional meetings of the Institute at provincial 
centres, veterinary inspectors have opened and taken 
part in discussions on Meat Inspection, Inspection of 
Dairies and Cowsheds, Tuberculosis and the Milk 
Supply, Human and Bovine Tuberculosis, the Certi 
fication of Milk and Dairies Act, 1922, and at London 
meetings, in 1922, on the subject of the administrative 
measures necessary in regard to the slaughtering of 
animals and the storage and transport of meat in 
connection with the report issued by the Ministry of 
Health. In 1923 I had the honour of introducing to 
you at a conference of veterinary officials at the 
Institute the subject of Tuberculosis in Cattle and the 
desirability of allowing the introduction of breeding 
heifers from Canada if certified free from tuberculosis. 

The report of the Royal Commission on Tubercu- 
losis (1898) recommended that in future no person 
shall be permitted to act as a meat inspector until he 
has passed a qualifying examination, and the Local 
Government Board, in an Order issued on the report, 
suggested that in large districts where the work is 
sufficient, a separate officer should be appointed, 
and the Authority should satisfy themselves that 
the person appointed possesses adequate knowledge 
oA the subject mentioned in the recommendation of 
the Royal Commission. 

It was in 1899, with the assistance of Mr. King and 
Mr. Hunting, veterinary inspectors of the Corporation 
of London and the London County Council respec- 
tively, that the Institute established its examination 
for meat and food inspectors, This Certificate is now 
officially recognised as a qualification for appointment 
under the Food Regulations of 1908 and 1909. 

Candidates to the number of 3,253 have sat at 230 
of these examinations and 1,788 certificates have been 
awarded. : 

Again we see Mr. Hunting and Mr. King at the 
establishment in courses of Lectures and Practical 
Training for Meat Inspectors. This training was 
made possible by the active part taken by the Cattle 
Markets Committee of the Corporation of the City of 
London in granting facilities for practical experience 
being gained, and instruction imparted by their 
officers at the Metropolitan Cattle Market at Isling- 
ton; and the Sanitary Committee afforded facilities 
at Smithfield, where the students obtained practical 
instruction in joints, chilled and frozen meat, and 
poultry. 

Among the Lecturers and Examiners of the Insti- 
tute to-day I find the names of Mr. Hayhurst, Lieut.- 
Colonel Dunlop Young, the veterinary inspectors of 
the City of London, Mr. DeVine, of Birmingham, 
Mr. Dixon, of Leeds, Mr. Gofton, of Edinburgh, 
Mr. Lloyd, of Sheffield, and Professor Wooldridge, 
of the Royal Veterinary College, London. 

In 1904, the Institute, at the suggestion of the War 
Office, arranged for, and has continued, special 
courses in Food and Meat Inspection for officers of 
the Royal Army Service Corps; this course is also 
open to professional men. 

The co-operation of the veterinary profession in 
the work the Institute is carrying on for the promotion 
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of public health is shown by the very active part you 
play in the Congress, the Sessional Meetings, the 
Courses of ‘Training and Kxaminations. 

Lastly, I think that while everyone will agree that 
the progress of veterinary science during the last 
decade has been phenomenal, yet there is still a large 
field awaiting exploration, and I trust that every 
effort will be made to gradually, steadily and per- 
sistently pursue it. 

I am expecting great developments as the result of 
continued and patient research in the pursuit of 
preventive medicine which in the future will, 1 trust, 
largely take the place of curative medicine. ( Applause.) 

Mr. J. 8S. Liuoyp (Sheffield): I have very great 
pleasure in asking you to accord very hearty thanks 
to Alderman Phené Neal for his interesting and, I may 
say, his historical address. Mr. Alderman Neal has 
already told us that he is not a medical officer nor a 
sanitary officer; but as an agriculturalist he has 
always taken the greatest interest in the production 
of animals for human food ; and formerly, as Chairman 
of the Markets Committee, he has always taken a 
great interest in the production, the preparation, and 
the putting before the public of food in as hygienic 
a& manner as possible. 

He has mentioned my late college chum, James 
King, and also a very esteemed and worthy member 
of the veterinary profession in William Hunting, 
while he has made reference to our Recording Secre- 
tary, Mr. Hayhurst. 

I think we may say, without chance of contra- 
diction, that we are greatly indebted to Alderman 
Neal for the steps he has taken in the matter of 
Sanitary Inspection in relation to Veterinary Inspection. 
There is one necessity I do not labour under myself, 
but a good many veterinary inspectors before they can 
have authority to seize meat under the Public Health 
Acts have to be appointed as sanitary inspectors, 
Now I think that if we could get the same facilities in 
England and Wales as veterinary inspectors have in 
Scotland it would be a much more dignified position 
for us than the position we now hold. I would like 
very much to refer that point to this meeting so that 
some efforts at obtaining such acilities may be made 
and something definite in the matter may be done. 
Let us consider it, so that it may be acted upon. 

Mr. Dunlop Young will give you a much better 
address than I can give you; and so I will conclude 


. by proposing the very best thanks of the mMecting to 


the Chairman, Mr. Alderman Neal. 

Mr. J. A. Dixon: A few words to support Mr. 
Lloyd’s motion that the thanks of the meeting be 
expressed to Mr. Neal for presiding at this Conference 
and for his able address. 

The Alderman, in his opening remarks, mentioned 
the great part taken by the Royal Sanitary Institute 
in public health problems ; but I would like to suggest 
that no public body or person has done so much to 
obtain recognition of veterinary services as Alderman 
Neal himself. It requires an outsider to induce such 
recognition. We veterinary surgeons have toiled 
in the wilderness for a long, long time without gaining 
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recognition ; it required an outsider to call attention 
to the great help we can render to the public in public 
health questions, and our thanks are due to Mr. 
Alderman Neal for his help in that respect. 

The meeting cannot do better than to express at 
one and the same time its thanks to Alderman Neal 
for presiding at this Conference and for the apprecia- 
tion that he has offered to our profession. (Applause.) 

Mr. Alderman Neat: Thank you very much for 
all the kind things you have said about me. You 
always know that at all times I am at your disposal 
and nothing can give me greater pleasure than to 
merit your confidence. I hope that we shall for many 
years to come continue in this good work. 

The Veterinary Inspectors’ Conference held at 
Edinburgh last year was one of the most successful. 
There were no resolutions passed at that Conference 
to bring before the Conference to-day, so now I can 
proceed to invite Colonel Dunlop Young to give us 
the pleasure of his very interesting address, illustrated 
by the lantern pictures, that he has provided. 

Colonel Duntore Younea: I wish, first of all, to 
say that I consider it a very great honour to have been 
asked to read a paper before this section of the Con- 
gress, and especially with the President, Alderman 
Neal, in the Chair. You have talked a good deal 
about him to-day, but you do not know him as well 
as I do or you would have said a great deal more. 
Also, I desire to express my sincere regret that my 
friend Dr. Howarth is not able to be here. He took 
a great interest in the work for many years back and 
was a friend to you all. I am very very pleased 
that a resolution was carried that a letter of 
sympathy should be sent to him. 

Colonel Youne then presented his paper, as fol- 
lows :— 


The Work of the Veterinary Officer from the Pampas 
of Argentina to Smithfield Market. 


By Lieut.-Colonel T. Duntop Youna, O.B.E., 
D.V.S.M., M.R.C.V.8., Veterinary Inspector, City of 
London. 


Before describing the work of the veterinary officer 
in relation to meat inspection, I have thought it might 
not be out of place very briefly to refer to the begin- 
ning of the production of cattle and sheep in Argehtina 
and the progress that has been made in a compara- 
tively short period. The first record we find of cattle 
and sheep in Argentina dates back to 1580. It would 
appear that the animals then roaming over the 
Pampas had wandered over from Peru or Bolivia or 
were of Spanish origin. The cattle increased rapidly 
on the grassy plains surrounding Buenos Aires and, 
in order to foster their production, slaughter was 
prohibited between the months of February and June 
each year. In 1609 permission was granted to stock- 
owners to slaughter cattle and the total number 
pesmitted to be killed was 1,337. In order to check 
this number, it was required that the heads and hides 
be exhibited before the Town Council of Buenos 
Aires, In 1658 an account was published in London 


of twenty Dutch and two English ships loading in 
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Buenos Aires harbour with hides, ingots of silver and 
vicuna wool which the captains had received in return 
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for merchandise. Each ship had on board 13,000 to 
14,000 hides at a price of about four shillings each and 
a profit of 600 per cent. was said to have been made 
on the deal. Seventy years later, cattle were so 
plentiful that any person could take 10,000 to 12,000 
head ; if more were desired, the person had to apply 
to the Government for a licence. The price of cattle 
at that time was about four to five shillings each. 
The method of obtaining the cattle was to get a gang 
of men, who surrounded a herd of those wild animals, 
and who with a knife shaped like a scythe fixed to a 
long pole to ham-string them. The hides were then 
taken off and dried in the sun. In the middle of the 
18th century there were 40,000,000 cattle in the 
River Plate territory. In 1778, free export of animal 
products from Buenos Aires was granted, and in 1792, 
825,709 hides were exported. A number of Irishmen 
arrived from the Falkland Islands and introduced 
an improved system of rendering tallow. 

In 1810, 100 rams and 100 ewes of the Merino breed 
were imported from Lisbon, and in 1824 the South 
Down breed of sheep was introduced by Don Riva- 
davia, and I understand that Senor Pereyra, of the 
famous San Juan Estancia, claims as progenitors of 
his stock those animals imported over 100 years ago. 
Akout this same time the ‘‘ Saladero”’ trade began 
and factories were erected. It may be explained that 
in this trade cattle were slaughtered, the hides pickled 
in salt brine, tallow was melted in vats, beef removed 
from the skeleton salted and sun dried. In 1848 an 
enormous export trade began, and in six months there 
were exported, 1,101,093 hides, 10,472 tons jerked 
beef and 10,000 tons of tallow. 

Mr. Newton, a young Englishman, about this time 
erected wire fences and thus began confining animals 
to certain areas. In 1848, Mr. Miller imported from 
England for Mr. White, of La Campania Estancia, 
the first Shorthorn bull, named Tanquin. From 1857 
importation of pedigree bulls and cows continued. 
In 1873, £8,120 was paid for the cow 8th Duchess of 
Geneva, and £7,000 for the cow 10th Duchess of 
Geneva. From 1855 to 1860 Rambouillet sheep were 
introduced and crossed with the native animals. 
The Lincoln breed was next introduced and in time 
became the ‘‘ Pampa Sheep.” In 1866, the Argentine 
Rural Society was formed ; it had times of trial, but 
also of triumph. LEstancias were fenced in, new 
houses erected, dipping plants fitted to cure sheep 
scab, trees from Australia were planted and wells 
dug for watering stock. As the improved cattle 
increased in number it became more necessary than 
ever to find a market for them. Two solutions of 
the difficulty appeared possible: (1) The exportation 
of live animals, and (2) the export of fresh meat to 
Europe. 

In 1872 Tellier, a French engineer, invented a 
refrigerating machine destined to initiate the present 
great refrigerating industry. In 1876, the s,s, ‘‘ Fri- 
gorifique”’ arrived in Buenos Aires and the Rural 
Society provided 96 oxen at a price of 66 shillings to 
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100 shillings each; the carcases were exported by 
‘Tellier’s method, but the experiment was not a success 
financially. In the same year, the number of sheep 
carcases boiled down for tallow was 2,663,878, that 
being the only method of disposal. ‘Ihe second 
attempt to export frozen meat was made in 1878 in the 
s.s. “* Paraguay.” In 1882, Messrs. Drabble Bros. 
erected the first Argentine freezing works or ** Fri- 
gorifico.” Messrs, Sansinena then erected works and 
entered into competition with Messrs. Drabble in 
exporting meat to Kngland and France. In 1883, 
17,165 carcases of mutton were exported; three years 
later the number had risen to 1,000,000, ‘Lhe fist 
shipment of live animals from Argentina took place 
in 1874 in the s.s. *‘ Norte’”’; it consisted of 65 cattle, 
350 sheep and 10 horses. After a trying voyage, 
during which some of the animals.died, the ship arrived, 
after 42 days (now the voyage takes exactly the half, 
viz., 21 days) at falmouth; the sheep had improved 
on the voyage, but the cattle had suffered. ‘lhe 
prices obtained were good, viz., £16 to £20 each for 
the cattle, 26 shillings each for the sheep and £30 to 
£40 for the horses, but losses and expenses made the 
attempt a commercial failure. In 1858, the Rural 
Society, in an endeavour to encourage the improve- 
ment of stock, held the first cattle show at Palermo, 
but it was not until 1875 that the now famous show 
began to be of importance. 


A census of the live stock was made in 1875; the 
figures were :—Cattle, 13,337,862 ; sheep, 57,501,261 ; 
goats, 2,863,227; pigs, 257,368; horses, 3,915,706 ; 
and mules, 123,667. 


The erection of the Frigorificos was a great boon to 
stockowners, as the proprietors of those works gave 
50 per cent. more for animals than the owners of the 
tallow-melting establishments. In 1888 the exporta- 
tion of live sheep began and sheep-breeding made 
rapid progress, as also did improvement of the breeds, 
and during the period 1903 to 1907, 22,526 pedigree 
sheep were imported, the priority of choice being 
respectively Lincoln, Shropshire, Romney Marsh, 
Hampshire Down, Oxford Down, South Down, 
Rambouillet and Merino. As progress continued, 
many of the old ‘Saladeros” in the Buenos Aires 
district gave up business, due to the keen competition 
established by the Frigorificos. In 1889, cattle were 
exported to La Villette Market, Paris, but did not meet 
with success. However, exports to Deptford, Birken- 
head, Glasgow and Cardiff continued, and prices 
ranging from £16 to £32 were sometimes obtained, 
resulting in a profit of £6 to £8 per head. In 1900, 
an outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease, or ‘‘ Aftosa,”’ 
as it is called in Argentina, closed the live stock trade. 
It was reopened in 1903, but again the disease was 
discovered in cattle on arrival in this country and the 
trade was finally closed. 


This brings us to the end of the live stock trade 
and the importance of the dead meat trade, which 
has increased very rapidly, as the following figures 
show :— 
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Carcases of Quarters of 


Mutton. Beef, 
Period 1883 to 1887... ~—:1,683,503 7,736 
Period 1903 to 1907 . 16,043,455 7,938,140 
Year 1925 ca ... 93,683,106 1,267,371 


The importation of British pedigree, stock into 
Argentina has been a great boon to British farmers, 
lt has been stated that in two years, 1907 to 1909, 
the sum of £600,000 was paid by Argentine breeders 
for British pedigree stock, In 1909 the numbers of 
imported stock in the herd-book of the Rural Society 
are stated to have been :— 


Bulls. Cows. 
Shorthorns ... ws 2,903 3,190 
Herefords ... oe 365 702 
Polled Angus aw 95 105 
Red Polled ... _ 17 20 
Red Lincolns ‘i 8Y 152 


Much discussion has taken place as to the best 
breed of cattle to import. In argentina the opinion 
is held that the selection depends on (1) the climate ; 
(2) the kind and abundance of the food; (3) the 
result of crossing with the native cow. 

Before passing to the principal subject of this paper 
[ will show you a number of .antern slides depicting 
the progress which | have briefly sketched. 

‘’he veterinary officer in Argentina, as in all coun- 
tries of the world except in Kngland (there are a few 
exceptions) is entireiy responsible tor :— 

1. kreedom of disease of all animals and their 

food products entering the country. 

2. Control of the health of animals in the country 
and the eradi.ation of disease, 

3.  <Ante-mortem examination of all animals in- 
tended for slaughter for human food. 

4. Post-mortem examination of all animals slaugh- 
tered for human food, the organs, all animal 
products, the abattoirs, markets, railway 
wagons and ships used for conveying animals, 
cold stores, transporting barges, meat holds 
of seagoing ships and the purity of water 
supply used by abattoirs and factories. 

5. ‘the health of cows and purity of the milk 
supply. 

6. Inspection of fish and fish markets. 

Alderman Neal, who honours us by being our 
President, has long advocated that veterinary officers 
in this country should perform similar work. The 
Argentine veterinary officers are trained in their: own 
country and graduate as Doctors of ‘Veterinary 
Science in the most up-to-date schools in the world. 
‘he photo of the principal college shown on the screen 
will permit you to compare it with even the best of 
our institutions. 

All animals entering the country are received into 
a quarantine station replete with all modern hygienic 
fitments. Kven before 1913 the subcutaneous test 
was checked by the use of the ophthalmic test. I 
had the opportunity of making a post-mortem examina- 
tion on a British bull which had arrived with a 
certificate stating that it was free from tuberculosis. 
Five times it failed to respond to the subcutaneous 
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test and five times it reacted to the ophthalmic test. 
I found two lesions about the size of a pea in the 
mediastinal lymp h gland ; thus you will observe that 
Argentine veterinary officers are thoroughly up-to-date 
in their methods. Large areas of the country were 


tick infested. Gradually those have been reduced 
and converted into good cattle-breeding stations 


under the supervision and advice of the State veterin- 
ary service. 

All markets are managed and the animals inspected 
by the veterinary service and all animals proceeding 
to abattoirs do so accompanied by a_ veterinary 
certificate, 

On arrival at the Frigorificos, all animals are exam- 
ined and any suspected of « mn ‘ase Or injury are at once 
isolated and slaughtered in a special room or kept 
under observation. The a alg animals 
are rested for a period and prior to slaughter are 
again inspected ; any doubtful animal is slaughtered 
in a special compartment. 

After slaughter, the post-mortem begins; space 
does not permit me to give it in full detail. It con- 
sists of a complete examination of all organs and their 
associated lymph glands, the vertebrae and sternum, 
serous membranes and lymph glands. The system 
and method of examination, arranged by the 
Government, is as nearly perfect as possible, but in 
carrying into effect the regulations mistakes or slight 
carclessness occasionally exist, as will happen under 
the supervision, resulting in our finding quarters 
of beef or carcases of mutton containing lesions of 
but, considering 
animals slaughtered, the amount 


as 


best 


the enormous numbers of 
of such errors is 


disease, 


small. The daily killing capacities of the 17 Frigori- 
ficos in Argentina are :— 
Cattle, Sheep. Pigs. 
27,500 51,500 £000 


These figures must almost stagger those of you 
who control inspection in this country. No public 
health authority is responsible for anything approach- 


ing them. The City of London comes nearest to 
them; in 1924 there passed through the Central 
Markets, Smithfield, 480,520 (ons of food represent- 
ing :-— 

Cattle. Sheep. Pigs. 

800,000 5,500,000 900,000 ' 
value about £36,500,000, 

As already stated, the veterinary officer super- 

vises and is responsible for the freedom of disease 


of the carcases, organs and meat products from the 
abattoirs to the cold chambers, the oleo-rendering 


and canning departments, the seagoing ships and 
transporting barges, the cleanliness of the holds, 
handling in loading. ete. 


The most common diseases observed in the abattoirs 
are :— 

In cattle.—Tuberculosis, 
bacillosis, parasitic 

In Sheep.—Caseous lym hadenitis and parasitic 
diseases. 

In  pigs.—T uberculosis, 
trichina. 


actinomycosis, actino- 


diseases, 


eysticercus cellulose, 
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On arrival of the meat at the ports in Britain, a 
percentage is inspected under the supervision of 
medical veterinary officers. The more perfectly 
the veterinary officer in the exporting country does 
his work, the less is the worry and responsibility of 
the officers in the importing country. I would have 
been pleased to give in greater detail the important 
work performed by the veterinary officer, but in a 
short paper of 2,000 words it is difficult to give any- 
thing but a brief survey. However, I hope | have 
shown how important the work is, how necessary it 
is that as a profession we must never stand still, ‘but 
scientifically and practically keep in the front ranks 
in an endeavour to provide a pure food supply to the 
public—a duty which our training specially fits us 
to carry out. (Applause.) 

Colonel Duntorp Youne: Just word more, 
ladies and gentlemen. You may say, ‘‘ Why did he 
take the Argentine instead of illustrating the work 
of our own Dominions?” Now, I have not had the 
pleasure of giving you a paper with regard to our own 
Dominions, but we have with us to-day our friend 
Captain Ross Grant, from Australia, who will, no 
doubt, be able to compare conditions in that country 
with what I have already told you. 


one 


Captain Ross Grant: I feel rather diffident 
about opening the discussion to-day for several 
reasons. 


My association with Celonel Dunlop Young does 
not date so far back as does that of many of those 
present here to-day, but. it sufficiently long to 
assure me that any paper which he may write is 
sound, scientific and full of interest to those privi- 
leged to listen to it, and Iam sure that the present 
paper fulfils our anticipations of what was expected. 

Comparison of Australia with Argentina.—We i 
Australia—probably more than any other people in 
the world—are dependent upon our pastoral industry 
for our existence. Ninety per cent. or more of our 
exports are primary products mainly derived, directly 
or indirectly, from our live stock in the form of wool, 
frozen meat and by-products such as hides, tallow, ete. 

The dairying industry and the export of butter 
and cheese have grown to very large proportions and 
Australia now ranks as one of the main sources of 


1S 


supply of the United Kingdom. The following 
figures show an average year’s production from 
industry in Australia :— 
£ 
Agriculture 72 millions. 
Pastoral _ . 110 
Dairy Products ... ons .. 38 ” 
Forestry and Fisheries ... -- 10 - 
Mining 20 
Manufacture 100 


These figures are given ‘mainly to show how vital 
the live stock industry of Australia is to her national 
existence and the extreme importance of endeavouring 
to preserve the health of our flocks and herds against 
destructive animal diseases. 

Early History of the Australian Stock Industry.— 


Colonel Young has told us in his paper that the 
earliest record of cattle being existent in Argentina 
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dates back to 1580. It was not until two centuries 
after this that the first settlement was established in 
Australia, and it was not until 1813 that any real 
expansion of the pastoral industry took place. How 
rapid the growth of live stock has been may be gathered 
from the fact that at the time Australia possesses 
sheep to the number of eighty millions, and cattle, 
fourteen million head. 

The rapid growth in the number of animals was out 
of all proportion to the human population and, as in 
the case of Argentina, matters reached a crisis owing 
to the lack of profitable outlets for surplus stock. 
‘The only means of disposing of them was by boiling 
down for tallow and the sale of the hides. About 
186€, canni~g plants were established and for some 
years (prior to the advent of refrigeration and the 
carriage of meat in insulated holds to overseas mar- 
kets) this was the only means of disposing of surplus 
animals, About the year 1880, the establishment of 
freezing works commenced and from that time 
onwards the industry was placed on a more satis- 
factory basis. 

The combined capacity of the freezing works of 
\ustralia to-day is:—Cattle, 6,000 head per day ; 
sheep, 90,000 head per day. The space under refri- 
veration is 16,000.000 cubic feet. 

Inspection.—T he inspection of all stock for export 
is under the control of the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment. Veterinary inspectors, with the requisite 
number of assistants, are stationed at the various 
establishments and these officers, in addition to the 
ante and post-mortem inspection of stock, supervise 
the hygiene of the works and exercise a general con- 
trol over methods of working. 

The system of examination is on the same lines as 
that outlined by Colonel Young in his paper. 

Professor GERALD LEIGHToN: I have only a word 
or two to say, one of which is that I have talked quite 
enough at these Conferences the last few years. 

There is one point impresses me. You may have 
noticed, when Colonel Young was showing that very 
interesting resumé of the whole proceedings in the 
Argentine—really a complete picture, which he has 
put before us this morning—one thing which struck 
me very much: you will have noticed one of the 
pictures just before the animals were going to be 
slaughtered: in that picture they were treated to a 
shower-bath. Discussing it in another sense yesterday 
it was claimed that this process relieved the anxieties 
of the animal. That impressed me very much. I 
do not propose to go into the psychological question 
of the mental anxieties and the effect on an animal of 
a shower-bath ; but I would like to know what is the 
actual importance in relation to the post-mortem 
condition of the animal which he (Mr. Young) can 
trace to this treatment. If there is anything in this 
application of a shower-bath to animals preparatory 
to slaughter, why is it not practised everywhere ? 
I cannot imagine such a thing being done for fun and 
I would like to hear what there is in these shower- 
baths. Is it not generally practised because of the 
claim that the effect is not sufficiently sure in itself ? 
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The other point was made by Captain Ross Grant. 
I have had a good deal to do with the use of preserva- 
tive, and was largely responsible for conditions. 
Rightly or wrongly, we came to the conclusion that we 
would not import the meat. But 1 do want to say this : 
If he goes into this matter and can produce a system 
which will land in this country Australian meat 
chilled, there will be no country more pleased than 
ours, 


The only other matter I wish to mention is that 
to every man here it is a very great pleasure to see 
Alderman Neal in this Chair. There is no man who 
more merits the support of this Conference—there 
is no man who has shown more consistent loyalty 
than Alderman Neal; and I am delighted to see him 
here. 

Mr. T. Parker (Newcastle): I did not anticipate 
being called upon this morning to speak to this paper. 
I feel more like congratulating Mr. Dunlop Young for 
his very fine display of precisely what takes place 
from the time of producing the animal until it is 
prepared for meat. While he was giving us that full 
description, and also giving us statistics as to the 
considerable number of animal carcases that reaches 
this country, particularly from South America, | 
began to wonder why is it that we ourselves in this 
great agricultural country do not produce more meat 
(ourselves) in order to reach the market in the form 
of fresh carcases. Perhaps the reason is a very wrong 
one, but I think I cannot do better than speak from 
memory to illustrate my point, and that is as far as 
I need go. I think it is one of those things that 
ought to appeal to most people, particularly in this 
country where we are producing stock for the purpose 
of export and for our supply at home. You will 
remember—I think everyone will know—that since 
the outbreak of hostilities in 1914 the live stocks in 
all parts of the world have been more or less depleted, 
and since that time there has been a great difficulty 
in getting the various countries to pull together in 
the reconstruction of herds—particularly so in this 
country, particularly so on the Continent and in 
South America and the U.S.A. In order to protect 
our position from the point of view of supply and 
demand, I would like to illustrate a few points. Up 
to the time of 1914 our meat supply in this country 
would be drawn from one or two sources. First, 
the amount of meat available from the animals pro- 
duced and fed within this country; secondly, the 


| amount of meat imported from overseas—from South 


America, Australia, and New Zealand; thirdly, the 
amount of meat available from live animals imported 
into this country. In order to know how we stand 
exactly in regard to what meat is available in our 
wholesale markets, we have to have an idea as to our 
resources. Going back about 30 years, up to the 
beginning of the year, the population of this country 
increased every twelve months by two-fifths of ¢ 
million people who have reached the meat-eating 
stage. That showed the great necessity of finding 
more meat as we went along. Colonel Young has 
shown us very explicitly how meat has been coming 
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into this country. About thirty years before the 
war we had half-a-million live cattle coming into this 
country ; that number decreased until 1914, when 
it was reduced to nil. But during that period up to 
the beginning of the war our cattle had decreased— 
our sheep by fifty per cent; cattle, fifteen per cent. 
Notwithstanding that decrease the bulk of the meat 
available from cattle, sheep, and swine was still 
greater at the end of thirty vears than before it, as 
compared to the percentage of the population. 

Now what has taken place during that time is this, 
During thirty years meat was getting dearer and 
dearer. In order to prevent meat becoming an 
absolute luxury, from South America alone during 
that period up to the end of 1914 imports increased 
from nine million ewts. up to 22 million ewts. in 1914. 
But that increase had taken place prior to the last 
twelve years and remained almost stationary. ‘Those 
imports of imported meat which have increased in 
that thirty years are really an illustration of the 
attempt to fill up a gap created by the gradual increase 
in our population, which had been much greater in 
30 years than the proportional increase in the produc 
tion of meat in our own country. But it had not 
quite succeeded, 

Since the war we have been trying to make up our 
herds. We have another fact; in France, Italy, 
Spain, and in other Continental countries they are 
now importing large quantities of meat; with the 
result that unless other countries can keep on supply- 
ing cattle in much greater numbers we look like having 
to bid more in the near future for meat than we are 
paying at present. That is one reason—among the 
best reasons—why we are paying perhaps twice as 
much for meat in our own market as we did in 
1914, 

Now I do not wish to take up any more time; but 
there is one thing—I would like to congratulate 
Colonel Dunlop Young upon the excellent set of pic- 
tures we have seen here this morning and the very 
excellent description he has set before us. It is 
a pleasure to listen to one who is a master of his 


subject. I take this opportunity of saying how 
pleased I am, and I know that everyone here is 


exceptionally well pleased, to find we have in the 
Chair to-day Mr. Alderman Neal. 

Mr. J. A. Drxon (Leeds): I would like to take the 
opportunity of thanking Colonel Young for his inter- 
esting account of the development and the work of 
the veterinary officer in the importation of meat. 
Very often, on seeing a row of prime chilled beef on 
the wholesale market, 1 have remarked what a great 
pleasure it would be to see these animals in the flesh. 
and this address is the nearest approach I have ever 
obtained and probably ever shall obtain. 

There is one thing of which I should like to remind 
the meeting. In connection with this meeting this 
morning and a meeting held yesterday, the impression 
may be gathered by the public that our work consists 
entirely in dealing with imported meat. Much as I 


admire the quality of imported meat and the great 
advantage to the general public of this country of ' 
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having such huge supplies of excellent meat obtain- 
able, I think a note should be sounded that the home 
meat supply is no negligible quantity. We inspectors 
in this country are interested in the meat imported 
and we are interested in the work of our colleagues 
in this respect ; but our immediate duty is to improve 
ourselves in the supervision and inspection of the 
home-killed supply: and highly as I appreciate 
Colonel Young’s paper, I regret the absence of a paper 
before this Conference dealing with a more immediate 
interest. [ think we are capable of bringing some- 
thing to bear of use on the subject. There is still 
a lot to be learned. Meat inspection is no ordinary 
subject of everyday knowledge ; nor is it a subject. in 
which the graduate from the college is equipped the 
moment he obtains his diploma. There is required 
some period of practical training in every phase of the 
work, 

I was interested in the suggestion about a shower- 
bath for animals. Krom the same point of view as 
Professor Leighton, if the shower-bath is such an 
advantage to animals in South America before 
slaughter, the system should be applied in this coun- 
try, if only for the summer months. All of us have 
observed the undesirable aspect of beasts after 
slaughter and on their arrival in the cattle market. 

I beg again to thank Mr. Alderman Neal for his 
presiding here to-day and for the very able paper. 

CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, Dr. Charles Porter will 
now speak, Before he does so, we have an intimation 
that we sha!] have a very interesting paper next year. 
Our friend Mr. Dixon will no doubt prepare such a 
paper for us. I will ask the Recording Secretary to 
make a note of it. 

Dr. CHARLES Porter (M.O.H., Marylebone): 1 
should count my time at a Congress as wasted if I did 
not manage to look into this Section and take an 
opportunity of listening to the discussions held here. 
They are, to my mind, always amongst the most 
valuable held in this section, and I personally always 
feel that I am with friends when I am in this section. 

I am bound to confess that I was late and I did not 
hear Mr. Young read his paper. I have not had an 
opportunity of going through it, except to the extent 
that I came across the word “ frigorificos,’ which 
suggests that there was something to do with frozen 
and chilled meat in the paper. I was delighted to 
hear what Mr. Dixon had to say with regard to im- 
ported meat, and as a medical officer I am all for the 
home-bred stuff. I am not a vitamin expert like Dr. 
Savage; but IT have a sort of idea that you cannot 
play about with vitamins—if there are such things— 
and you are playing about with them if you keep on 
freezing them, if you keep on chilling them, and hold 
them under freezing or chilling conditions. This is a 
subject | have had a talk about with Mr. Young, and 
I have no doubt he agrees there is something wrong 
in regard to keeping the stuff too long under frozen 
or chilled conditions. It cannot possibly be good 
for the meat to keep it too long at a low temperature, 
and it is astonishing to me that we have taken no steps 
whatever in this country with a view to controlling 
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this chilling or freezing business, and the holding of 
chilled and frozen meat in cold store. It seems to 
me inevitable that you are going to do damage if you 
hold meat in these conditions. What the damage 
would be [ cannot estimate ; but I attended a meeting 
on birth control—you will notice how I wander—we 
are to try to find out what birth control is, how it is 
attained and how it ought to be attaimed. One 
member of that committee is a distinguished physio 
logist, and when we were listening to what should be 
done and not done, this physiologist astounded us by 
saying that he was not quite sure that the falling birth 
rate was not the result to some extent, of the food 
we are eating now. “| have no proof for it,” he said, 
‘**but we are working in my laboratory along these 
lines. We believe there may be something in con- 
nection with the change in our feeding habits that 
has something to do with this question of the declining 
birth rate.” 

I expect it is a vitamin and, if it is, then it is sure 
to be affected by all this freezing and chilling business. 
We cannot afford this sort of food-induced birth 
control, and it seems to me that, great as this veterin- 
ary section is, it is to become greater still, because it 
is going to finish this birth control business. All 
you clever people ought to get together and inquire 
into this matter of holding meat in cold storage for 
a prolonged period. We ought to have some sort of 
Government control. In the U.S.A. they have 
regulations in most of the cities and towns governing 
the use of cold storage. In Boston I was shown all 
over the cold storage place and saw the regulations 
governing cold storage. I expect they are carried out 
and complied with in Boston, but I think we all ought 
to do something along those lines. The Government 
should be able to say how long meat should remain 
in cold storage, and when the meat first began to be 
‘ frigorified.”” We ought to have some information 
with regard to the freezing ; with regard to the period 


of maintenance under cold storage conditions; and 
Dr. Leighton should be informed when they take 


these things out and when they are going to put them 
back again, or what they are going to do with them. 
We should have some control over all these conditions. 
We should ** boost”? the home-bred cattle and the 
populace should be feeding on home-bred stuff. 
( Applause.) 

Mr. CoLEMAN (Swindon): In the first place, | 
would like to thank Mr. Young for the very interesting 
paper he has given to us. I would like also to take 
this opportunity of calling your attention to the 
great work that the Sanitary Institute has done 
in assisting the veterinary surgeon to the position 
which he has now attained. 

On page No. 200 of Colonel Young’s paper I 
notice a few words and I hope this will be the last 
year that such words can be put into a paper of this 
description, namely: ‘*'The veterinary officer in the 
Argentine—as in all countries of the world except 
in England (there are a few exceptions) is entirely 
responsible for :— 


1. Freedom of disease of all animals and their 


food products entering the country. . . 
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We have quite rece mtly had an indication of the 
necessity of the close inspection of such imports. 

The Public Health Act of 1875 is, I think, respon- 
sible for the tardy progress that has been dealt out 
to the profession in obtaining the position that it 
should have in relation to meat inspection. The 
issue arises from time to time in the course of the 
veterinary inspectors’ work, but it is a question 
whether if actually tested they (such duties) are 
legal, because, in the Public Health Act of 1875, there 
is, | believe, no allowance made to the veterinary 
officer. In regard to the paragraph relating to the 
stamping of meat being optional to the owner of the 
carcase, | would suggest that if any good is to accrue 
from this Conference some strongly- worded resolution 
should go from this Conference that the word shall 
be inserted instead of the word may. All carcases 
should be stamped to prove the fact that they have 
been passed by the veterinary inspector. 

With regard to the question of sanitary inspectors 
being appointed to the duties of meat imspection, I 
have had experience of them and I find them very 
intelligent men; but I do not think that in so import- 
ant a position the sanitary inspector can absolutely 
overlook and be responsible for all the departments. 

In 1908 I had the honour to propose an amendment 
to a resolution put forward by the Sanitary Congress 
in which I suggested that efficient and thoroughly- 
trained officers should be appointed for the purpose 
of meat inspection, and that amendment was carried 
forward. 

The sanitary inspectors are a most efficient body 
of men, but I am afraid that they are not capable of 
recognising all the conditions that are present in 
carcases. Their short training cannot make them 
capable of distinguishing all such conditions. I am 
afraid they are not really efficient animal patho- 
logists. ‘Therefore I think that the collaboration 
between the medical and the veterinary professions 
is a@ very great step in advance. 

In regard to the iaspection of carcases, 1 think 
there is no body of men in the world with a more 
difficult task than the inspectors who have to inspect 
animal carcases. [ was talking to a chief inspector 
yesterday and he was telling me that it was very 
occasionally that they discovered muscular lesions, 
but that they occasionally did find such lesions. It 
appears to me, and it has been my experience, that if 
you find any lesions, without an exceptjoz you will 
find some in the abdominal region. 

I am very anxious to see reform in the matter of 
tuberculosis. I have coudemned carcases in more or 
less bad condition, with many organs affected with 
tuberculosis. Then the meat inspector has come 
along and passed that carcase as fit for human food— 
and it has come to London. In talking of the matter 
to the medical officer he has said that a poor carcase 
is not of necessity unfit for human food. 

I thank Colonel Dunlop Young very much for the 
very interesting paper he has given us. (Applause.) 

Dr. Sa’7AGE (M.O.H., Weston-super-Mare): I have 
not really come here to add much to your discussion, 
I me rely want to ask Colonel Young a question and 





to extract information from him for my own benefit— 
and I hope for your benefit. I am not going to be 
drawn into any discussion on vitamins by Dr. Porter's 
remarks, but one point I would like to endorse—the 
question of the dating with artificial treatment of any 
food carcase. In connection with my investigations 
in canned foods lasting over many years and my 
recommendations to Government departments, one 
of the points that I stressed was that of the great 
importance of the dating of the time of the canning. 
The same thing, in my opinion, could be done in 
regard to chilled and frozen meat. One should always 
know the time at which the animal was killed so that 
one could judge for scientific and practical purposes 
as to the period of time since the killing and of the 
chilling or freezing. No item raises greater opposition 
than that question of dating. I do not know about 
frozen meat or chilled meat, but I could always arouse 
a vehement line of argument as to why they objected— 
none valid, in my opinion—why they should not date 
their products. If you want to get that reform 
through you must prepare yourselves for a great deal 
of opposition. 

Before I come to the point that I want to ask 
Colonel Young, may I congratulate him on the paper. 
The point I want to bring up is this. In connection 
with my investigations into food-poisoning outbreaks 
we have come across a particular type of food-poison- 
ing which is not uncommon in connection with canned 
meat, where the food-poisoning bacilli are killed in 
the process of canning and you get an outbreak in this 
country of this kind. You get twenty to thirty people 
eating canned meat; they go down with acute illness ; 
they generally recover, but if they are young or old, 
or if they have got some disease they may die. In my 
investigations I remember the facts. and one thing 
came out very clearly; nearly all these particular 
outbreaks due to the eating of canned meat came from 
canned meat from the Argentine—products canned 
in South America. The great bulk of our canned food 
comes from South America; and one found in statis 
tics that the incidence was very much higher from the 
Argentine district than from other parts of the world. 
There is only one solution to the problem. The meat 
is hermetically sealed, the living bacilli are killed and 
the toxins are left ; so that there must be an infer¢tion 
of the living anima! somewhere in Sonth America 
when the food was canned. I have endeavoured to 
ascertain whether these bacilli causing the infection 
or poison are not uncommon in living animals and I 
have never been able to get any data as to whether 
they are prevalent in South American cattle or whether 
they know nothing about it on that side. It does 
damage the trade enormously. One outbreak may 
not cause much suffering, but it does harm to the whole 
of that industry and gives it a bad name; and inves- 
tigations should be made in the subject on the spot. 

Did you find, Colonel \oung. while you were there, 
any indications of the infection’ I suggest that it 


is a matter of the greatest importance that they should 
look into the question and endeavour to reduce that 
If you could throw any light on it, [ am 


incidence. 
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sure it is of great and practical importance. ‘That 
is my point. 

Before I sit down, I would like to say —as a medica 
man—how much I value coming to this Conference. 
My work brings me into touch with the kindred 
profession and I have recognised the importance of 
having a full-time veterinary officer on my staff. 
I have not succeeded in inducing everybody to fall in 
with my wishes, but I am quite sure that this will 
come in time. We need, however, co-operation and 
we need it very much. 

Dr. Buake (M.O.H., Dudley): I just want to 
put this case from our point of view, and talking of 
smaller provincial towns in the country. We know 
that in Londen our worthy President is a great 
advocate of a good meat supply and that he advocates 
the institution of public slaughter-houses throughout 
the country. In the bigger provincial towns—such 
as Birmingham, and even in Scotland—we know that 
the meat supply gets more attention and is looked 
after better than in smaller towns. This paper that 
we have listened to here to-day shows us the care 
with which the ante-mortem and post-mortem examina- 
tion of meat is made. Now I think the reason for 
this care is because our meat is not supervised as it 
should be. We have, it is true, the new Meat Regula- 
tions; but you take a town like mine that comes in 
amongst the 105 big towns of the country. I have 
twenty-five slaughter-houses registered and licensed. 
I have a sanitary inspector and an assistant sanitary 
inspector who have to do all the work, and much more 
work is imposed upon them by the new Meat Regula- 
tions. Now how can an inspector thoroughly and 
properly inspect the meat while the animals are 
slaughtered on any and all days of the week? Until 
we get public abattoirs throughout the country, 
supervised by trained officers qualified to distinguish 
disease—ante-mortem and post-mortem—we are not 
going to have a better meat supply. 

I would like to say—as we talk so much about the 
milk supply—that, to my mind, the meat supply and 
the milk supply are one and the same. In order to 
get grade ** A” milk you have to eliminate tubercu- 
losis from the country. You must have an absolutely 
perfect system of examination of animals in order to 
eliminate tuberculosis from the country; and the 
veterinary officer should be the man to examine the 
animals. 

We have got this question of examination down so 
thoroughly and so perfectly abroad—why can’t we get 
it down to a perfect point in our own country, where 
we so strongly advocate pure food? I say this, 
that the foreign meat supply is for that reason and 
in that way more sale than the meat supply in our 
oun country. 

Professor G. H. Woo.tpriper, F.R.C.V.8. (London) : 
I listened, like yourselves, with great interest to 
Colonel Young's excellent description of the handling 
of food from the points of origin in the Argentine down 
to the time of its delivery at ports in this country. 

1 was very struck with the thoroughness with 
which all the points of procedure were carried out. 
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Apart from the general appearance of the flesh, 
which of course is very different, there are important 
issues. One realises at once that a well-handled and 
well-conditioned carcase of chilled beef is very diffi- 
cult to spot compared with many carcases of home- 
killed beef. From the poimt of view of its more 
appetising appearance, especially, there is a great 
difference between it and frozen meat. I was glad 
to hear of the experiments carried out with regard 
to Australian meat and I hope, with Captain Ross 
Grant, that the experiments will prove a great success, 
because I feel certain that chilled meat is better food 
than frozen meat. Dr. Porter’s side of the question 
emphasises it. Our minds will be put at rest when | 
say that the investigations which he suggested are 
in hand and being carried out by a very competent 
board of investigators. The vitamin side and other 
aspects of the case are not being overlooked. I hope 
that before very long this section of the Congress will 
be in receipt of the result of the labours of these 
investigating bodies. 

I have only one other thing to which to refer, which 
is perhaps a little beside the point in one respect— 
except that Colonel Young referred to it. It is in 
connection with the tuberculin test, the subject of 
which will come up to-morrow. [am sure that he did 
not intend it to be taken that the ophthalmic test 
was a far superior test and should be resorted to in 
place of the subcutaneous test. These two tests— 
the ophthalmic and the subcutaneous—should be 
used in conjunction, and one test should be regarded 
somewhat as a check upon the other test. 

The fact that tuberculous cattle have arrived in 
the Argentine after passing the tuberculin test in this 
country may be accounted for in two ways. One, 
the question of the infallibility of the test—the test 
is not infallible; but I say without hesitation that 
instead of that comparatively small number of 
animals imported proving to be tuberculous, an 
enormously larger proportion of animals would have 
been imported in the absence of the tuberculin test. 
That is the line of comparison that should be drawn. 
Apart from any question of fraud, another point is 
that the tuberculin test, in whatever form it may be 
used, is incapable of producing reaction in an animal 
that has not produced tubercles. During the period 
of transport from this country to the Argentine, that 
infection may have developed into a lesionary tuber- 
culosis and reaction would probably follow the test, 
That circumstance is not an indication of the fault of 
the test, but there again it helps to prove its efficacy. 
( Applause.) 


CoLONEL Youn@’s REPLY. 


Colonel 'T. Duntorp Youna: Mr. President, gentle- 
men, I have to thanx you for the kindliness with 
which you have received the paper and the way you 
have let me down gently over the various questions 
concerned, 

My friend Dr. Leighton asked one question about 
the shower-bath. I think you will remember the 


physical effect of a cold bath on any of us; there is 
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a contraction of the external blood vessels and there 
is more blood returned into the organs. That is very 
patently brought out in the appearance of the carcase 
on the market here. It is absolutely obvious when 
you stand in the slaughterhouse and see the effects 
of it. If you drive the animals along the road and 
kill them before they are cooled down, you do get an 
exudation of blood and the carcase presents a reddish 
appearance. Often we get carcases on our markets 
considered unfit for consumption because the animals 
appeared to have been killed in a state of exhaustion, 
We are thoroughly convinced that if animals for 
slaughter come in heated, the cooling of those animals 
prior to slaughter has a marked effect on driving the 
blood into the organs and leaving the carcase in much 
better condition for importation. 

Dr. Porter got on to the question of the keeping of 
meat too long. That is a very sore point. Chemic- 
ally, I de not think there is very much difference. I 
have had in my own possession frozen meat eighteen 
years old. 1| had it tested by the kindness of Sir 
Gordon Campbell. It was marvellous to find that 
from a chemical composition point of view there was 
practically no difference whatever. 

There is one point to which 1 want to go back, and 
an important point, in regard to frozen and to chilled 
meat. You know that in home-killed meat kept for, 
say, a fortnight you get a beautiful aroma and a 
splendid taste which tickles the appetite and you 
really relish and enjoy that food, All physiologists 
will agree that if you are enjoying your food it will do 
you good. Now in chilled meat a temperature of 30 
degrees does not interfere with the maturing of the 
meat ; therefore when it appears at Smithfield or any 
other market it eats tender. But while it eats tender 
it has lost a great deal of its aroma and its pleasant 
flavour. ‘That is a most marked thing when the 
meat is warmed up and you eat it next day. 

With regard to frozen meat, you freeze the carcase 
down and you arrest maturity. When you get frozen 
meat that has been thawed out, unless it has been 
kept some time to mature, it is tough. On the other 
hand, chilled meat which is kept not below 28 degrees 
Fahrenheit continues to matare, and therefore always 
eats tender. 

Concerning cold storage, [ read a paper some 
weeks ago and [ emphasised the point that we have 
no control over cold storage in this country. Meat 
‘an be taken out and put in any time of*the day and 
we have no control whatever. I ask any of you to go 
into a chamber chock full of meat and examine that 
meat and say whether it is all right or not. ‘The time 
must come, and the time will come, when we shall 
have this control over the period of cold storage, and 
the City Corporation will push the thing to the front, 
as they have always taken a leading part in these 
matters. ‘There should be a book kept showing 
where the meat came from, when it came out, and 
when it was put into cold storage. 

With regard to Mr. Coleman, who talked about lack 
of unformity, that is a deplorable thing. It is a 
deplorable condition that meat in one district passed 
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as fit for human consumption should be condemned 
in another district. If such meat is sent to Smithfield 
market we will do our best to see that none of that 
class of stock is issued to the public through Smith- 
field market. 

i'r, Blake interested me very much on the subject 
of private and public slaughter-houses. We have in 
the medical profession people who have got some idea 
of retaining a watertight compartment; Lut the 
problem can be dealt with only in the manner that 
Dr. Blake suggests—it is only by co-operation on all 
sides in the interests of the public. 

Dr. Savage got on to a rather difficult point, 1 have 
to admit, with regard to canning in the Argentine. 
We ought to have in other countries an officer of our 
own to go about from place to place to see how the 
work is done and to make sure that nothing is put 
into those cans that should not be put in. Any- 


thing could be put into the cans, although I 
do not sav it is done. Concerning the food- 
poisoning question, Professor Wooldridge men- 


tioned my remarks about tuberculosis. I do not 
suggest that one test should be substituted for the 
other. The ophthalmic test should not be sul- 
stituted for the subcutaneous test. It is possible to 
use a tuberculin so weak that it will not cause a 
reaction, 

Ladies and gentlemen, I thank you very much. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Reeks (Spalding): I propose a vote of thanks 
to Colonel Dunlop Young. I am sure that I am only 
voicing the feelings of the assembly here when I say 
that the paper is most interesting and instructive, 
and I feel the meeting owes Colonel Young every 
thanks. Iam very grateful to him. 

Major Hogpay (London): I have great pleasure in 
seconding that. Colonel Young has taken great 
trouble in the preparation of his paper—going over 
every phase in the importation of meat up to the 
present date—and when we consider the immense 
progress made in the past decade it astonishes us. 
The lecturer very much stressed one point; the 
importance of the ante-mortem examination of the 
animal before killing. If that can only be enforced it 
will make it impossible for anyone but the 
veterinary inspector to be employed for the purpose. 
The Government abattoir is the only place for the 
slaughter of animals, and this lecture is the best 
illustration of that fact. We owe a hearty vote of 
thanks to Colonel Dunlop Young. 

CHAIRMAN: You have all heard this vote of thanks 
and will support it, and I can honestly say that it has 
given me the greatest possible pleasure to be in the 
Chair and to hear the lecture and to know it is given 
by one of the officers of the Corporation. 

One paragraph greatly interested me. 1 think we 
might all consider the matter : ‘“The Argentine veterin- 
ary officers are trained in their own country and 
vraduate as Doctors of Veterinary Science in the most 
up-to-date schools in the world.” Well, now, if 
Argentina can have its Chairs of Veterinary Science, 


why cannot we? I think it is a point to be taken up 


and brought before the proper authorities, 
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With regard to Major Hobday’s remarks, we 
have for years passed resolutions—and I rather 
hope we may do better—on the necessity of 
having public abattoirs in the place of private 
slaughterhouses, and that all animals intended 
for slaughter should be subjected to ante-mortem 
and to  post-morten: eXamination ; and = after 
you have carried this vote of thanks to Colonel 
Young, I think we may reiterate what we have said 
before: that we confirm the resolutions previously 
passed that we should insist upon public abattoirs 
and the inspection of all animals intended for human 
consumption before slaughter. 

‘he vote of thanks to Colonel Dunlop Young was 
carried with acclamation. 

Colonel Youna: I want once again to thank you 
for your kindness and to say that it has been u great 
pleasure to me to prepare such a paper. If it has 
given you any sitisfaction it has given me great 
pleasure. 

CHAIRMAN: We confirm the resolutions previously 
passed by this Section: (1) That public abattoirs be 
substituted for private slaughter-houses ; (2) That all 
animals intended for human consumption should be 
subject to ante-mortem as well as to post-mortem 
examination, 

Professor WooLprmpcE: I have great pleasure in 
seconding. There is no other way in which the 
public health can be protected. 

CHAIRMAN: ‘I'he Secretary says that resolutions 
put from the Chair must be in the form of recom- 
mendations to the Council of the Institute. 

Now, the Chairman of the Cattle Markets Com- 
mittee of the Corporation of the City of London would 
like to say one word, 

Mr. F. H. Brunpie: I am interested in this 
slaughterhouse business. I do think that it should be 
pushed forward with all possible speed. We have 
tried year after year to being this matter forward, 
but it does not seem to make much headway. Whether 
the Sanitary Institute can do more for us I do not 
know, but | think it is a matter that requires attention 
and the sooner it is done the better. 


(To be continued.) 








New Utster Foot-anp-Moutu DISEASE ORDER. 


‘With a view to protecting Northern Ireland further 
against the introduction of foot-and-mouth disease from 
the Continent, the Ministry of Agriculture in Northern 
Ireland have made an Order which provides for the 
destruction of packing materials brought in with plants 
which have originated in any European country outside 
Great Britain, the Lrish Free State, the Channel Islands, 
and the Isle of Man. Immediately such plants have been 
unpacked, the packing materials must be destroyed. For 
the purpose of the Order, ‘ plant’ includes ‘tree and 
shrub, and the tubers, bulbs, layers, or other parts of a 
plant.’ Nothing in the Order, however, affects or modifies 
the regulations already in force which provide that hay 
and straw cannot be used for packing imported European 
goods without a licence from the Ministry. Licenses for 
the importation of goods packed in hay or straw from the 
Continent are only given in very exceptional cases and 
subject to the strictest precautions.”’"--The Timea. 
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Tests of the De Blieck—-Van Heelsbergen Method of | 


Immunisation against Fowl Pox.* 


By T. M. Doytz, F.R.C.V.S., Ministry of Agriculture 
and Fisheries. 


Fowl pox is the most fatal and widespread disease 
to which the adult fowl in this country is exposed. 
When first introduced into a flock it spreads slowly 
and can, at this stage, easily be controlled by the 
destruction of affected birds combined with weekly 
inspections of the flock. This is by far the most 
economical way of eradicating the disease at the 
present time; it does not, unfortunately, commend 
itself to the average poultry farmer. If the disease 
is dealt with in an apathetic fashion and the virus 
is allowed to accumulate in the runs and houses, a 
severe outbreak, accompanied by the usual high 
mortality, is bound to occur. 

The treatment of affected birds is not advisable, as 
the relatively small value of the individual, the large 
numbers to be dealt with, and the time and labour 
involved in the carrying out of daily dressings, render 
the policy economically unsound. ‘There is also the 
possibility that the apparently recovered bird may 
carry infection, and if returned to the healthy flock, 
cause a fresh outbreak of the disease. It is advisable, 
until more is known about this important question of 
“ carriers,’ to keep recovered birds separated from 
the healthy flock. 

Although there are several methods by which fowls 
‘an be solidly immunised against fowl pox, none is 
both safe and reliable, and some are actually dan- 
gerous. 

In view of this unsatisfactory position, it is not 
surprising that immunisation by means of “ anti- 
diphtherin ”’ has aroused considerable interest amongst 
poultry farmers in this country. 

Antidiphtherin is a biological product recently 
introduced by De Blieck and Van Heelsbergen for 
immunisation against fowl pox. 

Van Heelsbergen(1) describes it in the following 
words : 

“ We (De Blieck and Van Heelsbergen) have always 
tried to discover a fully living vaccination material, 
which is attenuated neither physically nor chemically, 
which always causes a local pox eruption, and 





* Employed in a general sense to include the various 
manifestations of the disease. 
(1) Veterinary Record, Vol. V., No. 24, p. 481. 


TABLE J. 


| 
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never gives rise to generalisation, which is constant 
for all these properties, and which protects, for a long 
time, against the experimental as well as against the 
| spontaneous infection. After having experimented 

for over three years we have succeeded in preparing 
_ such a virus.” 

The method employed for the attenuation of the 

virus has not been published. 

If antidiphtherin fulfils all that is claimed for it 
the problem of immunisation against fowl pox can 
rightly be considered as solved. 

The directions for use of the vaccine are : 

‘* The vaccination is performed on the skin covering 
the outside of the thigh an inch or so above the hock 
(tibio-tarsal joint). A few feathers (about 10-15) 
should be removed from an area of one or two inches 
and on this bared part the vaccine is rubbed into the 
follicles by the aid of a small scarifier or vaccinating 
instrument without causing bleeding.” 

The present note records the results of tests carried 
out with three different lots of antidiphtherin. Each 
sample of vaccine was put in the cold store (0-4° C.) 
on receipt and tested within forty-eight hours. We 
take this opportunity of expressing our indebtedness 
to Professor De Blieck for his courtesy in supplying 
the vaccine. 

Although Fowl No. 62 developed a small typical 
pox nodule, from which the virus was recovered, 
it reacted strongly when tested for immunity on the 
21st day. 

As a general rule, when birds are inoculated with 
live virus, immunity is not absolute before the eigh- 
teenth or twentieth day, and occasionally not until 
some days later. In the present instance the bird 
was tested on the tenth day after the appearance of 
the nodule and this fact, combined with the weakness 
of the virus, may explain the absence of immunity. 

The reactions shown by the other birds were varying 
degrees of congestion and swelling of the follicles as a 
result of the scarification. The typical reaction 
described by De Blieck and Van Heelsbergen did not 
occur. 

As inoculation of the comb produced no lesions it 
was obvious that the vaccipe was very weak; the 
comb is extremely sensitive and typical nodules 
develop even when the virus is applied in high dilu- 
tions (1-1,000,000). 

The test virus was obtained from an outbreak in 
this country and had been passfiged twelve times, 
| without any appreciable alteration in virulency. 


| 


| 
| 
| 








Frrst TEst. 


| Reaction Tested for immunity 

No. of | Method of Inoculation. following by scarification of Result. 
Bird. | Inoculation. comb on 2lst day. 

44 | Searifieation ot leg ... sea = Slight ++4 No immunity 

47 o* ” ol Medium t+ 4 ” 

62 onal Marked t++ »» 

63 o — on Slight t+ 4 a 

64 | Searification of comb aa Nil + +4 

46 | uw a al Nil | ee a 

45 | Intramuseularly (1-5 c.c.) | Nil | t+ 4 - 


+ + + —strongly positive. 
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TABLE II. 
| . 
; 4 | Reaction | ‘Tested for Immunity 
No. of Method of Inoculation. following by scarification of Result. 
Bird. Inoculation. comb on 2Ist day. 
186 Scarification of leg... re oe Slight + + No immunity 
113 os ares ae kus Medium Immune 
105 Searification of comb hs aoe Nil | + +4 No immunity 


+++ =strongly positive. 
Seconp TEST. 

In view of the absence of protection in the inocu- 
lated birds a fresh supply of vaccine was obtained 
and another test carried out, the results of which are 
shown in Table II. 

Fowl No. 113 was tested with the De Blieck virus, 
isolated from No. 62 in the first test. The other birds 
were tested with the same strain used in the first 
test. 

The question arose as to whether No. 113 was 
naturally immune or whether the test virus and the 
De Blieck virus were distinct strains which did not 
protect against one another. 


Cross immunity tests were carried out to determine | 


this point. Four fowls were immunised; two with 
each strain. Each fowl received two intramuscular 
injections, and one scarification of the comb, with 
live virus, at intervals of twenty days. Twenty-one 
days after the last inoculation the fowls were tested 
und each pair proved immune to the other virus. 
The two viruses, therefore, would appear to be 
identical. It is reasonable to conclude that Fowl 
No. 113 was naturally immune. About 6 per cent. of 





=no reaction. 


English fowls appear to have immunity to fowl 
pox.* 
THirp TEst. 

As none of the birds in the first or second test had 
shown the typical reaction described by the authors, 
a new supply of vaccine was obtained and further 
tests carried out; the results of which are shown in 
Table ITI. 

The vaccine, given intravenously and intramus- 
cularly, was diluted with twice its volume of normal 
saline to facilitate injection. 

Comb Inoculation... Both birds showed pox nodules 
on the fifth day which were well-developed by the 
seventh day. 

Leq Inoculation. All showed the typical reaction 
described by De Blieck and Van Heelsbergen. The 
hens reacted earlier and the lesions cleared up quicker 
than in the case of the cock birds. Seven of the 
fourteen birds showed typical fowl pox lesions in the 


* As this estimation is based on the results obtained with 
fowls purchased in the open market, it is possible that in 
some cases at least immunity may have been acquired 
from a previous attack of the disease. 


TABLE III. 








| 

| Reaction. 
No. of | Sex. Site of 
Bird. Inoculation. | 5th day. 7th day. 
683 Hen | Leg see T = 
675 * | aaa T ay 
687 Je ai T | T 
652 | ,, ee a T 
656 | Cock | Slight | Slight 
670 | ,, sal . ~— 
665 om ne —- 
668 “a a per -->| Medium | 3 
663 | ,, |. ai | 5 | Slight 
685 a ie _ ane - 9 
6S1 a * aie | Medium | = 
674 - PS we “aol | Medium 
676 “ a ae | Slight 
699 es 9 ..| Slight | Medium 
684 Hen | Comb “al ce | Strongly 

positive 

677 Cock os ne ‘ic - a 
686 Hen | Intramuscularly ... — - 
671 Cock a ont — 
661 Hen | Intravenously ... ~= — 
662 Cock a —- —- 








Condition Result of 
‘Tested of bird on immunity 
llth day. against. 18th day. test. 
| Disappear- 
ing A. Good Immune 
’° %° 9° > 
” N.L. ” Pr) 
} °°? } s° 9 °° 
T A.L. Kmaciated - 
rT 9? %° 7° 
| I ;° %° > 
T - , - 

T bad 99 TT + 
yy N.I. “ +++ 
= = Good Immune 

T - Fair 

T ‘ Emaciated } 

yy - Fair Immune 

Mile Good ” 

| NI . . 

- Pn Poor + 

~= - ‘ + 
— se Good Immune 








'T =typical reaction described by De Blieck and Van Heelsbergen. 
— =no reaction. 
A.l. =artificial infection. 


++ + =positive reaction. 
N.I. =natural infection. 


+ =slight reaction. 
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mouth, varying in severity, between the seventh and 
fifteenth days. A crust taken from the leg lesion of 
No. 663 on the twenty-first day was proved by comb 
inoculation to contain the virus. 

Condition.— When dealing with poultry the effect 
of inoculation on the general health is a matter of first 
importance, as even slight constitutional disturbance 
interferes with egg production. 

Seven (35 per cent.) of the birds became emaciated 
and four (20 per cent.) showed an appreciable loss of 
condition, as a result of the inoculation. 

Test of Immunity.-The twenty birds, thirteen 
cocks and seven hens, used in the third test, were 
divided into two groups ; one group was tested against 
artificial infection by inoculation of the comb, and 
the other group against natural infection by putting 
in contact with six well-developed cases of the disease 

three with mouth lesions and three with comb 
lesions—in a small house. 

The vaccine conferred a strong immunity, fifteen 
out of the twenty (75 per cent.) birds were protected 
and three were partially protected. Two birds had 
no immunity and became heavily infected when 
tested. 

Discussion. 


The three lots of vaccine tested have shewn a 
marked variation in potency and, apparently, the 
method of attenuation employed does not give con- 
stant results. The first sample was almost dead ; 
one bird only out of six developed a pox nodule when 
inoculated on the skin. The second gave rise to no 
lesion which could be attributed to the virus. Nine 
out of ten birds inoculated with these two samples 
proved susceptible when tested. The third sample, 
judged by comb inoculation, appeared to be an 
ordinary unattenuated -virus. The immunity con- 
ferred by it was quite satisfactory, but owing to its 
virulency it caused a marked loss of condition. 

The secondary lesions in the mouth were probably 
due to generalisation of the virus, although the 
possibility of local infection resulting from contact 
with the skin lesion cannot be absolutely excluded. 
Additional evidence in favour of generalisation was 
furnished by one bird, in which mouth lesions did not 
occur, but which exhibited typical nodules on the 
lower half of the posterior edge of the comb, a part 
unlikely to come in contact with the inoculated area 
on the leg. The mouth lesions, whether due to 


generalisation or local infection, show the dangers 


which may arise from the use of an insufficiently 
attenuated virus. 

It must also be taken into consideration that only 
strong young birds in good condition were employed 
in these tests, and that they were kept in dry cages 
ina warm house. There are good grounds for assum- 
ing that if the third sample of vaccine had been used 
during the severe winter months under the less 
favourable and varying conditions which exist on 
the average poultry farm, the ill-effects of the inocu- 
lation would have been more pronounced and cases of 
generalisation more numerous. That the authors 
appreciate the importance of this point is evident, as, 
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although they state that the inoculation may be carried 
out at any time, they advise it to be done during the 
months of August or September. 

The site of inoculation, while convenient, is open to 
serious objections. It creates an exposed focus of 
virus by contact with which the bird itself, or others 
in the flock, may become infected in the mouth, before 
immunity is acquired. Furthermore, the crusts 
falling from the pustules are rich in virus andcon- 
taminate the ground; this should particularly be 
avoided on account of the great resistance of the virus 
in the desiccated state. 

Although it is recommended in the directions that 
the vaccine should be used within two weeks, the third 
sample was found, by comb inoculation, to be strongly 
active after sixty-two days in the cold store. 

The virus of fowl pox may be modified by certain 
chemical or physical agents to such a point that 
it will confer a solid immunity and not give rise to 
secondary lesions, but to obtain this result with the 
degree of constancy which would make the method 
of practical value has, up to the present, baffled the 
efforts of the many workers on this problem. De 
Blieck and Van Heelsbergen do not appear to have 
obtained a greater measure of success than their 
predecessors. 

CONCLUSIONS. 


l. The virus contained in different samples of 
antidiphtherin is not uniformly attenuated. It may 
be very weak or dead, and in either state confers 
no immunity; or it may be an active virus which 
confers a good immunity, but gives rise to secondary 
lesions and loss of condition in many of the inoculated 
birds. 

2 Crusts falling from the inoculated area con- 
taminate the ground. 

3. Antidiphtherin should be employed only for 
the inoculation of infected flocks. 


The First English Horse Show.* 
By Captain PETER T. CARPENTER, V.C. 

Going back over old records ‘to trace the development 
of the horse show reveals many quaint and interesting 
facts, and proves that long betore there were any breeders’ 
associations, or any systematic registration of stock, or 
even any regulated racing, a horse show could always 
draw a crowd. 

The first actual record we have of such a show is in 1174, 
when a good Norman subject of Henry LIL, Mr. William 
Fitzstephen by name, wrote a book which he called a 
‘‘ Description of the City of London.” In it he says that 
every Friday, ‘‘ unless it be one ot the more solemn fes- 
tivals, is a show of well-bred (he called them ‘ noble-born ’) 
horses exposed for sale. The earls, barons and knights 
who are resident in the city, flock thither to look or buy.” 

Then tollows a description of a horse race, decidedly 
reminiscent of the cowboy and Indian contests which take 





*Reprinted from the U.S.A. Army Veterinary Department, Veterinary 
Bulletin, April 14th, 1926. 
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place outside every small western town on the Fourth of 
July. Apparently the only way a horse’s quality could 
be determined was by running him, and although the only 
judges were the would-be buyer and seller, and there was 
no course at all, still it was a tair trial, of a horse’s work 
performance, for there were no roads either. 

Nevertheless, even in those remote and barbaric times 
when civilisation was not yet awakening from its well-nigh 
total extinguishment during the Dark Ages, there remained 
a strain of good blood, a hold-over probably from the days 
of Roman chariot races, helped out perhaps by an occa- 
sional Arab or Barb strain brought back by a lucky 
Crusader, and these horses were given special consideration. 
How they were marked out from the rest it is hard to 
tell. But that they were highly appreciated is evidenced 
by Mr. Fitzstephen’s saying, ‘‘ When a race is to be run 
by such as these (noble-born horses) and perhaps by others 
which, in a like manner, according to their breed, are 
strong for carriage and vigorous for the course, the people 
raise a shout and order the common horses from the field.” 

These early horse shows in Smithfield, outside of London, 
while they were mainly for the purpose of selling horses, 
seem not to have been at all like the country “ fairs”’ of 
this same and later times. ‘There seems to have been a 
purely show element in them that was wholly absent 
from the fairs, which existed solely for reasons of trade. 
Moreover, the Smithfield shows were only tor the exhibit- 
ing and racing of horses, whereas at the regular fairs, 
everything from gray goose teathers to tip arrows with, 
to brown ale and suckling pigs, was bought, sold, bartered 
for, and exchanged. 

What the varying fortunes of the horse show may have 
been through the years from Henry down to the Stuarts 
is a matter of merest conjecture. There is here a word 
and there a word. Henry VIII. had an Italian master of 
horse, and Queen Elizabeth forbade able-bodied men to 
ride in coaches lest it make them effeminate—as if any but 
an able-bodied man could have ridden in the heaving, 
springless contraptions of that day ! 

Not until the Stuarts is there any real encouragement 
to the breeding, displaying or racing of good horse-tflesh, 
that is, no other encouragement than the exigencies of war 
and agriculture naturally create. People had to have 
horses and horses there were, but that was about the whole 
story. 

Then King James took it into his thick and royal head 
that the English breed of horses needed improving, which 
was one of the few things he seems to have been right 
about in his exasperatingly lengthy life. And so he 
reached into the royal coffers and imported a much-touted 
Arabian stallion. It was an unfortunate thing that the 
stallion was beaten in every race he entered, but the kingly 
gesture accomplished one thing. It established horse- 
racing and horse-breeding as the sport of kings, and there 
on that lofty plane it has remained these several cen, 


turies, 








R.C.V.S. OnrruaRy. 
TROTTER, Thomas Allan, Rye Bank, Newcastle-under- 
Lyme, Staffs. 
1892. 


Graduated Glasgow, 23rd December, 


Died 3rd March, 1926. 
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MEAT INSPECTION. 


We publish this week the paper entitled ‘* The 
Work of the Veterinary Officer from the Pampas of 
Argentina to Smithfield Market,” read by Lieut.-Col. 
T. Dunlop Young at the Jubilee and London Congress 
of the Royal Sanitary Institute on the 6th July, on 
the conclusion of which the following Resolution, 
proposed by the Chairman of the Section (Veterinary 
Inspectors) Alderman Phené Neal, and seconded by 
Major Hobday, was unanimously carried: ‘That 
in the interests of public health it is eminently desirable 
that (1) public abattoirs should be established through- 
out the country. thus superseding private slaughter- 
houses: (2) that animals intended for slaughter 
should be subjected both to ante and post-mortem 
examination by the veterinary inspector of the dis- 
trict prior to being passed as fit for human food.” 
Two days previously, in another section of the Con- 
gress (Sanitary Inspectors’ Section), the Chief Sanitary 
Inspector of the City of Leicester (Mr. F. G. McHugh) 
delivered an address on ** The need for Public Abattoirs 
and the Abolition of Private Slaughterhouses to 
facilitate Inspection ’’—presumably meat inspection. 
We have, therefore, at the same Congress two sections 
handling the same subject. We do not in any way 
wish to disparage the good work which the Royal 
Sanitary Institute has done and is doing in the 
interests of public health generally, but we think it 
right to point out the evils of an overlapping of func- 
tion and the encouragement of a duplication or even 
triplication of State Service. The matter re-opens the 
old controversy as to what Service of State should be 
constituted the authority for, and furnish the 
machinery through which the suitability of the flesh 
of animals destined for human food should be deter- 
mined. The present tangle of responsibility, mainly 
the outcome of extensions, additions and amendments 
of ancient Public Health Acts, cannot be permitted 
to continue indefinitely: the time has come when 
a clearer policy and a less perplexed issue should find 
place. Present circumstances are uneconomic. they 
lead only to vexation in administrative and executive 
services, and a bar is set to true efficiency. We can 
see no useful purpose ever being gained in the triple 
handling of this important service by medical, veter- 
inary and sanitary services, and we urge the Ministry 
of Health and all local governments to dissociate our 
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animal product foods from the atmosphere of drains, 
the sanitary inspections of houses, factories, etc., 
and other duties for which sanitary inspectors were 
originally conceived and appointed. It is quite 
heyond the point to stress the suitability of the veter- 
inary inspector for this service. No lessons appear 
to have been learned from the acknowledged efficient 
methods of other countries. And we submit that both 
Medical Officers of Health and Sanitary Inspectors 
have quite sufficient to occupy their attention without 
the added responsibility of the insurance of health 
derived from animals and animal products, of which 
the veterinarian has the more complete professional 
cognizance. Moreover, the menace, and indeed the 
actual fact, recently illustrated, of the introduction 
of contagious animal disease into this ¢ ountry from the 
importation of carcases from overseas, particularly 
from Continental sources and in relation to foot-and- 
mouth disease, foreshadows the necessity for a 
combination of inspection under the Diseases of Ani- 
mals Acts and that of the so-called meat inspection, 
and which the trained veterinary inspector only can 
efficiently carry out. Furthermore, as approximately 
50 per cent. of the meat for human consumption in 
this country is home produced, the necessity for 
ante-mortem inspection of animals is apparent and it is 
surprising that greater heed has not been given to this 
hitherto in public health enactments. There are 
many instances of animals which should never have 
found their way into that portion of abattoirs or 
slaughterhouses used for the supply of human food 
and which could have been eliminated under a proper 
system of animal and animal product inspection by 
the Veterinary Service of the country. We think 
that we should be wanting in our duty, not only to our 
profession but to the general public, if we did not 
bring these points to light. Jt is our desire to keep 
them strongly in view and in every possible way to 
aid public authorities in the maintenance of the 
health of the commuaity which is expected ef them 
and which they are called on to perform. We can 
say with confidence that if the veterinary profession 
was entrusted with the entire active responsibility 
for the freedom of diseased conditions in human beings 
arising from animal causes, a very much reduced 
incidence rate would be shewn, and we go further 
and say that the sooner it is made the general rule the 
better. 


Appointment of Veterinary Inspectors under the Milk 


and Dairies (Scotland) Act, 1914. 


We draw the attention of our readers, more par- 
ticularly those affected by the working of the Milk 
and Dairies (Scotland) Act, 1914, to the ceply received 
from the Scottish Board of Health in response to the 
request of the Council of the Association that the 
Board should receive a deputation in regard to the 
position of part-time veterinary inspectors under the 
Act. This communication is reproduced opposite and 
it indicates in some detail the steps which have been 
taken by the Association in an endeavour to protect 
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the interests of private practitioners in Scotland 
in relation to the working of the Act. 

A meeting of Scottish practitioners is to be held in 
Glasgow to-day for the purpose of discussing the 
advisability of forming a Scottish Veterinary Prac- 
titioners’ a a matter to which reference is 
made by Mr. F. Taylor in our correspondence 
columns. The kstding of this meeting is a circum- 
stance which renders particularly appropriate the 
publication in this number of the Record of the reply 
received from the Board, its reproduction having been 
authorised by the Council at a meeting held in Dublin 
on the 26th of last month. 








Milk and Dairies (Scotland) Act, 1914: 
ment of Veterinary Inspectors. 


Appoint- 


The Council of the Association, at its meeting held 
at Dublin on Monday, 26th July, authorised the 
publication of the following communication received 
from the Scottish Board of Health :- 

“Scottish Board of Health, 
I21a Princes Street, 
Kdinburgh. 
Ref. No. P.H. 125,031. 12th June, 1926, 


MILK AND Datriks (SCOTLAND) Act, 1914. 


Sir, —With reference to your letter of the Ist instant 
requesting the Board to receive a deputation from the 
National Veterinary Medical Association in regard 
to the position of part-time veterinary inspectors 
under the above Act, | am directed to state that the 
Board are very fully engaged at present, and that in 
their view this matter could probably be rendered 
clear by a detailed communication. Accordingly, 
I am directed to reply as follows :— 

The principal point in your letter appears to be that 
the Board’s circulars suggest that they have in view 
a policy of the ultimate replacement of part-time veter- 
inary inspectors by whole-time officials. ‘There is no 
foundation for this statement, and as will be explained 
later, the conditions in Scotland vary to so great an 
extent that in many cases it would be almost impossible 
to secure a whole-time officer. 

Section 3 (2) of the Milk and Dairies (Scotland) Act, 
1914, is to the following effect 

‘A Veterinary Inspector so appointed shall not 
engage in private practice in any district in which he 
holds office save with the consent of the Board.’ 

It is clear from this section that whole-time appoint- 
ments were contemplated by the Act wherever possible, 
and accordingly the Board have generally advocated 
the appointment of whole-time officials, by combina- 
tion if necessary, as the best means of realising the 
objects of the Milk and Dairies Act. It is, of course, 
the Board’s duty to administer the Act in the spirit 
and in the letter, and the recommendation of whole- 
time appointments wherever possible is not, as sug- 
gested in your letter, a choice of policy on the Board's 
part, but an endeavour to ensure that in the adminis- 
tration of the Act the intentions of Parliament should 
secure due consideration. 
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Sufficient evidence has reached the Board to the 
effect that there may be a conflict of interests in the 
case of a veterinary inspector who carries on his private 
practice among the owners of dairy cows and is at the 
same time the officer responsible under the Act 
for the official examination of these cows and who may 
be responsible for the condemnation of some of them. 
The Board have felt it incumbent on them to safe- 
guard the inspector’s public position as far as they are 
authorised by the Act to do so. 


In the case of certain counties it has not been found 
possible to secure whole-time appointments partly for 
financial reasons, partly owing to the distances to be 
covered and the difficulties of roads, and partly be- 
cause to retain even one veterinary surgeon in a large 
district with limited resources it was advisable to 
give him the public appointments. In these cases 
the Board have willingly conceded part-time appoint- 
ments. I may add that, with the exception of the 
north-east corner of Scotland, the veterinary in- 
spectors appointed from Perthshire northward are 
all part-time officials. Part-time appointments have 
been, or are being, made throughout seventeen 
counties, and the number may finally be nineteen. 
This, in either event, is more than half the number of 
counties in Scotland. 

The Board have also given their consent to part- 
time appointments in a considerable number of burghs. 
On 13th November last they met a large and represen- 
tative deputation from the Convention of Royal 
Burghs in regard to the question of part-time appoint- 
ments, when they agreed not to withold their consent 
to a part-time appointment in any burgh, provided the 
veterinary inspector concerned trmdertook not to 
practice among the owners of dairy cows in the 
burgh. All the representatives of the local authorities 
present explicitly agreed that this was a proper under- 
taking to require. I may state that the Board have 
already given their consent to part-time appointments 
in the case of twenty-eight burghs, and that a good 
many other part-time appointments are at present 
under consideration. Many burghal appointments 
have not yet been intimated, but it is fairly clear 
that about half the burghs in Scotland will have part- 
time appointments. 

The Association will observe from the foregoing 
details that the Board have not by any means insisted 
everywhere on whole-time appointments, and that 
they have not applied any rigid policy to this matter. 
On the contrary, they have examined the proposals 
of every local authority with great care, and have not 
yet had occasion definitely to decline to approve a 
single part-time appointment. On the question of 
the condition imposed in burghs, the Board consider 
that this condition is in the highest interests of part- 
time inspectors themselves and that it is a reasonable 
condition to require. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
JOHN JEFFREY, 
Secretary.” 





CLINICAL AND CASE REPORTS. 


Cases of Protein Poisoning in Dogs. 


By W. H. W. Bairp, M.R.C.V.S., D.V.S.M., 
Edinburgh. 


The first subject was an Alsatian dog, aged 12 
months. I was called in to see this dog in the early 
stages of distemper. The usual symptoms were 
evident, viz., fever, loss of appetite, discharge from 
the eyes and nose. The case was treated as one of 
simple distemper and no complications arose. 

In about four to five days’ time the patient re- 
covered, but unfortunately was taken out for exercise 
too soon after by the owner, with the result that a 
relapse occurred, taking, this time, the form of a 
gastritis. There was intermittent sickness at first 
with constipation. Later the sickness increased, and 
the constipation gave way to diarrhoea, which wis 
black in colour due to the presence of blood, and had 
an almost unbearable odour. The discharge from 
the eyes and nose reappeared, and the breath had a 
foetid smell, the teeth becoming covered with a 
yellowish-brown deposit. 

I had the patient X-rayed by an eminent specialist 
in this particular branch, to whom I am deeply 
indebted for much information. The X-ray showed 
a severe gastritis combined with an equally severe 
enteritis and colitis. 

The patient rapidly lost condition and became very 
weak and emaciated. The treatment now consisted of 
half-ounce doses of bismuth carb. once daily, calf’s 
foot jelly and switched egg and milk alternately for 
three days at a time. This treatment was continued 
for nearly a fortnight, in spite of which the diarrhoea 
still continued. 

Other preparations were used in an effort to arrest 
the diarrhea, but without avail; until latterly the 
animal was unable to support himself on his legs for 
any length of time. 

In view of the fact that the animal was in such a 
weak state, I ordered it to be given a well-known 
brand of concentrated meat extract. This was given 
in the afternoon, and by the evening the animal was 
in a state of complete collapse. Stimulants were then 
administered and the patient revived a little during 
the night. 

The following morning a second dose of meat juice 

yas given, with the result that a collapse again 
occurred and death took place in the early afternoon. 

In my opinion, death was hastened by the rapid 
absorption of pure protein through the bowel wall, 
which was denuded of mucous membrane. 

I have been in the habit of using this particular 
brand of meat juice for some considerable time, and 
have had excellent results with it, but I am of the 
opinion that in such cases as the one I have quoted it is 
contra-indicated. 

A second case was that of an Alsatian bitch, in an 
exactly similar condition, in which death supervened 
shortly after dosing with the meat juice. 
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A third case occurred in a Fox-terrier dog. 
I shall be interested to know if any other prac- 
titioner has ever had any experience of this condition. 


Milk Fever. 


By J. C. Coteman, M.R.C.V.S., Swindon. 


Much has appeared of late in our professional 
journals upon the above subject, principally as to its 
etiology, all of which I have read with great interest. 

Professor Greig’s paper, read before the Midland 
Counties and Derbyshire Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tions, is, in my opinion, one of the mest instructive 
which has yet appeared— that is, from a theoretical 
aspect. It is, however, to my mind, analogous to 
Darwin's * Origin of Species,” many of the arguments 
therein are irrefutable, but at the same time are very 
difficult tc believe. 

In the past forty years I have had about 4,000 cases 
of this disease in bovines, with varying degrees of 
suceess, and perhaps a short capitulation of my 
experiences may be of some interest to your readers, 

In 1885, when I started to practice, I followed the 
lines of treatment adopted by my father, 7.e., the 
administration of a saline purgative with 5 Ibs. of 
treacle and sufficient warm water to make the treacle 
thin, and this was followed at intervals of three or four 
hours by a dose of medicine composed of opiates and 
eliminatives. A strong stimulating liniment was 
also applied along the spine. 

The percentage of successes under this treatment 
was about 334 per cent. From 1887 to 1889 I 
substituted chloral hydrate and pot. iodid and 
obtained rather better results- probably about 38 
per cent. cured. 

From 1889 to 1894, after the saline purgative, 
I adopted stimulants, 7.c., spts. ether nit., spts. am. 
aromat., liq. ammon. acet., of each 3i, to which were 
added 30 min. tr. aconite (Fleming's) to be repeated 
with Ziv. of whiskey and 1 pint of cold water every 
four hours. Under this treatment my percentage of 
recoveries rose to well over 50 per cent. 

In 1894 Dr. Schmidt communicated to me his experi- 
ments with the injection of solution of pot. iodid, 
asking me if I would give it a trial, and keep a record 
of my cases which he wished me to forward to him. 
This I did, showing 70 per cent. recoveries from 
milk fever, but, unfortunately, 20 per cent. of these 
developed a form of “ mastitis,” whether caused by 
the irritating properties of the pot. iodid, or the 
want of proper asepsis I was unable to decide at that 
time. From later experience, I have now no doubt 
that the latter was the cause.. As Professor Greig 
states, great emphasis was placed on the instructions, 
to avoid the entrance of the smallest quantity of air 
while injecting the solution. 

In April 1895, I was called to a case which, in my 
opinion, was in extremis, and advised slaughter ; the 
owner, however, wished me to “try the new treat- 
meat.” I therefore proceeded with the operation, 
when, to my alarm, | discovered that my enema 
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was drawing a considerable amount of air through 
a small hole in the tube behind the bulb, with the 
solution. Thinking the case a hopeless one, I con- 
tinued the operation until the whole of the solution 
was injected, and to my surprise the cow recovered 
much more rapidly than one had ever done before. 
Thinking that I had made a discovery, I proceeded 
ever afterwards purposely to pump in a ccrtain 
quantity of air, after the solution, and by this means 
discovered that the tighter I inflated the udder, the 
more rapid were my recoveries. 

This information, with my record, was submitted 
to Schmidt in February, 1896, and an acknowledgment 
and thanks were received by me. From this date 
onward the treatment has varied very little. An 
unsatisfactory percentage of cases of mastitis, however, 
continued. I therefore substituted 64 grs. chinosol 
(for the pot. iod.) to xxiv. of boiled water, injecting 
each quarter with 3 v. of the solution at 100 degrees F., 
and inflating the udder to the fullest extent, tying a 
piece of lin. tape tightly around the teat to prevent 
the escape of air, and removing the tape after one hour, 
but leaving the air until the animal got up, wher 
she should be milked and all the air possible extracted. 

Since adopting this procedure, I have experienced 
practically 100 per cent. recoveries, and no cases of 
mastitis following the injection. 

Other observers, like myself, appear to have 
experienced the lack of post-mortem lesions which may 
be regarded as diagnostic. I have made very many 
post-mortem examinations, and the only pathological 
lesions that I have observed as being more or less 
constant, are congestion of the meninges of the brain 
and spinal cord, and a coffee-coloured liquid which 
may vary in quantity from two pints to two gallons, 
in the uterus. I have observed pneumonia, but, in 
my opinion, this is probably mechanical and caused 
by the administration of liquids when the animal 
was in a more or less comatose condition. 

Professor Greig suggests that many other diseases 
“are allied in their essential pathology to the disease 
as it occurs in the parturient cow.” I may be very 
dense, but, after very carefully reading his paper, 
while I admit that he has formulated some very 
scientific theories I am left just as much in the dark 
as to the “* pathology ” of this disease. 

I have yet to be convinced that Schmidt was wrong 
in his toxin, or enzyme theory, which is confirmed, 
in my opinion, by the specific and almost -immediate 
results obtained by inflation of the udder. 

I know of no disease treated in so purely empiric 
a manner with such specific results. This is the 
reason, I presume, that our scientists have not more 
vigorously delved into the etiology and pathology of 
this disease. 

My experience has been that in the majority of the 
diseases cited by Professor Greig “as being allied in 
their essential pathology ’ to the disease called milk 
fever, they usually recover by the use of simple 
remedies, or none at all. The majority of those which 
do not recover are, in my opinion, due to one of the 
forms of tuberculosis. Those cases which I have had 
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recover have done so without resorting to inflation 
of the udder, and these have been a very large number. 

I omitted to state that for many years past I have 
discontinued the administration of purgatives, until 
the symptoms of the disease have disappeared, and 
I have not given them then, unless necessary. 


Amphistome Larve in Intestines of Cattle and Sheep. 
By W. A. Stuson, F.R.C.V.S., 


Government Veterinary Officer, Queenstown, Cape 
Province, 8. Africa. 


During the past eight or nine years, at irregular 
intervals, a mortality amongst cattle and sheep has 
been reported. On investigation, this mortality was 
apparently due to small parasites chiefly located in 
the duodenum. These parasites may be present in 
thousands. In one instance, within six weeks an 
owner reported a loss of 10 per cent. in a flock of a 
thousand Merino sheep. 

When the parasite was first observed, on my 
reference to available text books, it appeared as if it 
might belong to the trematodes. Specimens were 
subsequently submitted to Dr. Cawston of Durban, 
and Dr. Veglia of Onderstepoort Laboratory, on his 
return from Europe, and were identified as larve of 
amphistomes. 

These larve are flesh coloured, almost oval in 
outline, one end being broader and, judging from the 
naked eye, about one twenty-fifth of an inch in length, 
and about half as broad, of an appreciable thickness, 
and can stand considerable pressure between glass 
slides. Under low magnification, when still alive, 
there are frequent contractions and expansions in 
their long axis, and there appear to be two suckers, 
or some circular arrangements of tissues, one at either 
end, the body extending slightly beyond the sucker 
at one extremity. 

Animals Affected. So far I have only observed 
them in cattle and sheep. 

History. On making enquiries, one always finds 
that affected animals have been, or are, grazing on 
low-lying ground that has been flooded or is naturally 
marshy. Whether the parasites are free in the water 
or attached to vegetation, I am unable to state. 

Symptoms. The most marked are diarrhoea, dysen- 
tery, becoming “ pot-bellied,” emaciation and drop- 
sical swellings. In acute cases animals may die while 
still in fair muscular condition. Others may live for a 
week or more, becoming emaciated and presenting the 
usual appearance of internal parasitic infection. 

Post-mortem Lesions. The subcutaneous tissues 
are pale and dropsical; there is an excess of clear 
fluid in body cavities and pericardial sac ; there may 
be marked cedematous thickening of the folds of the 
abomasum and some thickening of the walls of the duo- 
denum. In acute cases the mucosa of the duodenum 


may be covered with a layer of slightly blood-tinged 
mucus, amongst which the parasites are difficult to 
observe unless the mucus is spread out on a piece of 
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glass. On post-mortem ona slaughtered animal not long 
sick, close observation (in a good light) of the mucus of 
the duodenum generally shows some just appreciable 
movement, which is due to the contraction and 
expansion of the numerous parasites. Further on in 
the intestines, where the mucosa is pale and free from 
mucus, individual parasites may be observed standing 
out distinctly against the pale mucosa, but in bad 
light they might be considered as some vegetable seed. 
In chronic cases the intestinal mucosa may be free 
from mucus and only a few parasites present. 

Treatment. Unless there is extreme emaciation, 
appropriate doses of arsenic and copper sulphate, or a 
combination of both and nourishing food, appear to 
give good results. Asa preventive, remove to dry 
grazing and dose all apparently healthy cattle or 
sheep that have been grazing on swampy ground. 

As the disease may appear during a drought, when 
grazing is more or less limited to damp or swampy 
ground round a dam, it might be a preventive to add 
copper sulphate to dam water, as recommended for 
fluke. Recent outbreaks have been along a river 
where that could not be properly tested. 











REPORT. 


Annual Report of the Veterinary Department of the 
City of Edinburgh, 1925. 


To show the working progress of any business or 
organisation, statements in figures are indispensable, 
but when they are supported by sound explanatory 
and informative context they are all the more valuable 
and serve more than a useful purpose. The report on 
the working of the Veterinary Department of the City 
of Edinburgh for the year 1925, so clearly and con- 
cisely compiled by Mr. Arthur Gofton, the Chief Veter- 
inary Inspector, will not only be a true asset to 
veterinary science generally, but will be helpful to all 
concerned in Public Health affairs. The report deals 
with (a) The inspection of Meat and other foods ; 
(b) The inspection of Cowsheds and Dairy Cows}; 
(c) The work of the Bacteriological Laboratory. 

(a) During the year 180,076 animals passed through 
the abattoirs at Gorgie and Leith, an increase of 8,271 
on the previous year, the increase being chiefly in 
respect to sheep. Fresh and frozen meat equivalent 
to 46,129 carcases, and 170 tons of boneless beef, were 
handled in wholesale dead meat markets, 75 per cent. 
representing frozen and chilled meat from overseas, 
and the rest home produced. Close supervision of 
fat stock markets, retail shops, cold stores and the 
barrows, carts, etc., of street hawkers was included in 
the routine of food inspection. In the city abattoirs 
524 carcases and 620 parts of carcases or a total of 
92 tons, and 16,314 organs, or 52 tons, were condemned 
as unsound and diseased foodstuffs. Tuberculosis 
was accountable for 64-35 per cent. of the condemned 
carcases and 40:30 per cent. of condemned organs 
(or by weight 80 per cent. and 50 per cent. respectively). 
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Condemnations in wholesale markets, shops, etc., 
amounting to 12 tons, related chiefly to fish, poultry 
and game. It is most interesting to record the very 
great increase in the numbers of bovine livers con- 
demned on account of liver fluke, this being 100 per 
cent. more than in the previous year, and representing 
a loss exceeding £2,000. The table of organs con- 
demned shows 5,147 bovine and 422 sheep livers 
affected. Appropriate comment is made upon its 
economic aspect. The percentage incidence of tuber- 
culosis in the different classes of animals, as evidenced 
by post-mortem examination, is also very instructive. 
For a period of years this has been fairly constant 
at 8-5 per cent. in all cattle (8-46 per cent. in 1925), 
while, for the various classes of animals in 1925, the 
following percentages are quoted : 


Oxen 3°57 per cent. 
Bulls 12-30 per cent. 
Cows 47-38 per cent. 
Heifers 6-68 per cent. 
Calves 0-14 per cent. 
Swine 5-00 per cent. 


Tuberculous mastitis for the past five years has 
amounted to 0-73 per cent. 

As showing the relative frequency of tuberculosis in 
organs condemned, the following information extracted 
from the table may be of interest :— 


TUBERCULOSIS. 
Organs. | Cattle Swine 
| (Total organs con- (Total organs con- 
| demned =12,379). demned = 1,829) 
| 
Lungs... | 1,933 169 
Hearts (T.B. 

Pericarditis) ...| , 1 - 
Bowels 844 104 
Stomsachs 268 49 
Spleens 276 76 
Livers ‘ind 477 160 
Kidneys ... - 61 4 
Udders 42* 1 
Heads 1,219 891 








*Note.—Mastitis is shewn as 366 (presumably non- 
tuberculous. 

Since June last the disposal of condemned food has 
been by the I.W.E.L. dry process, the value of the 
resultant by-products of meat and bone-meal, blood- 
meal, and tallow exceeding £1,000. 

Though Port-Food Inspection is essentially a 
Public Health question, recent events have disclosed 
the menace of the introduction of scheduled animal 
disease, and especially foot-and-mouth disease, through 
the agency of fresh pig carcases imported from the 
Continent, bearing in mind that carcases arrive within 
sixty hours of the time of slaughter. Very pointed 
reference to this is made in the report, and a suggestion 
made that it ought now to be a matter for very serious 
consideration as whether the two functions of Port- 
Food Inspection, and that under the Diseases of 
Animals Acts should be conjoined in future. Figures 
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quoted aptly illustrate the danger and point to the 
advisability of conjoint procedure. In 1925 as many 
as 74,054 pig carcases were landed at the Port of Leith, 
as compared with 12,073 in 1924. The majority came 
from Holland, though an increasing number are 
imported from Belgium through Dutch Ports. To a 
small extent they are sold as fresh pork, but in the 
main they are sent to bacon factories throughout 
Scotland for curing. 

(b) The number of licensed dairy byres in Edinburgh 
amounted to 155, with a total cow populaticn in them 
of 4,301. The number of newly-calved cows exposed 
for sale in live stock markets of the city during the 
year amounted to 4,047. Kighty-eight cows were 
removed from byres under the Tuberculosis Order, 
1925, and the Edinburgh Municipal and Police (Amend- 
ment) Act, 1891, of which fifteen were atfected with 
tuberculous mastitis, eleven with advanced tuber- 
culosis and sixty-two with non-contagious disease, 
but which injuriously affected the milk. Comment is 
made on the re-introduction of the Tuberculosis Order 
and on the issue of an Order under which the Milk and 
Dairies (Scotland) Act of 1914 became operative in 
September last, and of the direct influence both of 
which will have in reducing the incidence of human 
tuberculosis of bovine origin. By a modification of 
the system of registration and the preparation of new 
bye-laws applicable to dairy premises, the effect of the 
Milk and Dairies (Scotland) Act will be that all local 
authorities will be required to institute periodical 
inspections of all premises and dairy stock, thus 
ensuring effective supervision of milk-producing 
districts outside the city boundaries. Sanction has 
been accorded for the establishment of a tubercle-free 
herd at Colinton Mains for the benefit of city hospitals. 
Arrangements for the production and sale of certified 
milk by the local authorities of Midlothian and Peebles 
are in progress, and the licence for the certified herd 
at Gracemount in the city has not only been renewed, 
but the herd has increased to over thirty cows in milk 
from eight two years ago. Clean milk competitions 
are features in process, and are deserving of encourage- 
ment. 

(c) The increase in the nymber of licences for the 
supply of “ graded’? milks in the city, and, to some 
extent, clean milk competitions has created a corres- 
ponding extension of the bacteriological examination 
of milk in the work of the laboratory, conducted by 
Mr. W. Jowett, F.R.C.V.S8., D.V.H. Theclassification 
of examination is grouped under the headings: 
“Ordinary Market Milk” (which includes that of 
clean milk competitions), ** Certified Milk,” ‘‘ Grade 
A Milk,” and * Pasteurised Milk,” the Milk (Special 
Designations) Order of 1923 laying down the degree 
of bacterial content per cubic centimetre in the three 
latter, and of the coliform bacillus absence in ,'5 and 
ria Of a cubic centimetre respectively of “ Certified ” 
and “ Grade A” milks. On reference to the Table 
shewing examinations of “ Ordinary Market Milk ” 
a striking absence of coliform organisms in one cubic 
centimetre is seen in a small number of cases, indicating 
thereby the attainment of a high standard of clean- 
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liness and possibly the result of clean milk com- 
petitions. Though there is no specification of coli- 
form bacillus content laid down in the Milk (Special 
Designations) Order for Pasteurised Milk the report 
draws attention to the large proportion of such milk 
samples in which coliform organisms were present in 
;| of a cubic centimetre, and the inference drawn by 
Mr. Jowett is that there is a tendency, or at least a 
temptation, to underheat milk in the process of 
pasteurisation in order to conserve the “ cream line ” 
and possibly to avoid any prejudicial effect which 
overheating might have on appearance, taste or flav- 
our. As the report points out, however, much more 
importance attaches to the effect of the pasteurising 
process on any tubercle bacillus contained in milk 
than on the ubiquitous coli. organisms, and until 
bacteriological analysis proves incontrovertibly that 
milk, treated by the pasteurising appliances in 
common use, contains no living pathogenic organisms, 
the statement that milk “has been pasteurised ” 
cannot be accepted as a guarantee of absolute safety. 

The work of the laboratory included the bacterio- 
logical examination of other material enumerated 
in a special table, and it is interesting to note evidence 
of the transmission of canine ringworm (Microsporon 
audouini var canis) to human beings. This section 
of the report concludes with a reference to the bio- 
logical tests of samples of milk on arrival at the railway 
stations in Edinburgh from the country for the past 
eight years. The percentage of tuberculous milk 
works out at 8-6 per cent. for this period, and it is 
remarked that the effect of the recently imposed 
Tuberculosis Order will be materially to reduce this 
percentage in the future. 


J. M. 








ABSTRACTS. 


_— 


(Some Phases of Avian Tuberculosis and their bearing 
on the Tuberculosis Problem. Lr. Van Es, Cornell 
Veterinarian. Vol. XVI. No. 2.) 

The fountain head of avian tuberculosis is the 
atfected flock of barnyard fowls, while turkeys and 
pigeons are by no means exempt. Little is accurately 
known about its present distribution and morbitlity, 
but abundant evidence exists that in a very large area 
of the United States the disease is exceedingly preva- 
lent, and that this has largely come about within the 
last twenty years. ‘To what particular influences this 
wave-like rise of poultry tuberculosis is due is a matter 
of speculation, but it is probable that the marked 
growth of the poultry population combined with the 
feeding habits of the species involved are important 
factors, while the enormous numbers of bacilli, which 
is a characteristic feature of avian tuberculosis, all 
play a part in the infection hazard. The disease has 


now become an important problem to the livestock 
sanitarian, in view of the fact that its ravages are not 
confined to the feathered species. 

Analysis of available statistics showed that while 
actual condemnations per thousand swine slaughtered 
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remained stationary, retentions had increased from 
14 per mille in 1907 to 164 per mille in 1922. It was 
resolved to type the bacilli in an attempt to solve the 
problem. The result of this typing experiment 
showed that out of 209 tuberculous pigs examined 185, 
or 88 per cent., were affected with avian bacilli. 
The author points out that it is by no means certain 
that the avian infection is always expressed by the 
formation of the classical tubercles, and observes 
that Danish investigations showed that a disease 
showing similar symptoms to ordinary abortion in 
cattle had been met with in which the foetal membranes 
contained enormous numbers of what were presumably 
avian tubercle bacilli. Further, there is evidence 
that in herds showing a positive reaction to avian 
tuberculosis, a large number of animals aborted. 
With regard to the tuberculin test in swine, the 
subcutaneous test will only reveal those cases due to 
the bovine strain, but a certain number will react if 
the mammalian tuberculin is applied intradermically. 
Apparently the subcutaneous test is more specific in 
its indications, inasmuch as animals affected with 
various acid-fast bacilli are to a greater extent apt to 
react to a heterologous tuberculin when intradermi- 
“ally applied. 
W. L. S. 


Mr. Curson’s Work on Nagana in Zululand. 





The disastrous epidemic of nagana in 1920 caused 
the establishment of veterinary and entomological 
research stations in Zululand. ‘: he author was placed 
in charge of the Veterinary Laboratory, and the 
thesis represents the results of his work during the 
years 1921-1923. 

In the author’s view, the name nagana is not appli- 
cable only to infections caused by T. brucei, but to 
those caused by 7. congolense. In equines and canines 
T. brucei produces an acute infection and blood 
examination is reliable for determining the possible 
action of drugs, but in JT. congolense infections 
trypanosomes may be absent from the circulation for 
long periods. ‘ihe only reliable guide as to the 
efficacy of the drug in such cases is whether or not the 
animal improves in condition. 

‘lhe longer the duration of improvement brought 
about, the more efficacious the drug. The time of 
year is of importance in this connection, for, as pasture 
improves after spring rains, infected animals may lose 
all clinical evidences of disease. Unless adequate 
attention is given to protect such animals from cold 
and wet, and from overwork and starvation, a large 
proportion are likely to relapse and die. Another 
difficulty in Zululand is that it is generally impossible 
to say whether an animal has relapsed or has been 
re-infected, for the reasons that Glossina is so widely 
distributed and herding is so careless. 

The author gives an extensive review of the litera- 
ture dealing with the administration of tartar emetic 
in the treatment of trypanosomiasis, and points out 
that a large proportion of the work has been done with 
laboratory animals, the value of which is from the 
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field point of view limited, very largely because 
laboratory animals are well kept and fed. 

The drug, which was administered intravenously, 
was dissolved, at first, in normal saline, but subse- 
quently in water. Yearling bovines received | gramme, 
adults 1°5 g., donkeys 1 g., the solution used being 
5 per cent. In some cases the solution was used at 
10 per cent. strength, without ill effects. 

It is important to begin treatment as early as 
possible as this gives a better chance of recovery ; 
it also lessens the risk of the animal acting as a reservoir 
for direct transmission. In giving the injections, any 
introduction of the drug under the skin must be 
avoided as serious local lesions may develop if this 
occurs. As a routine method five injections on 
consecutive days are advised. Since an animal 
which is improving in condition may nevertheless 
have parasites in its blood, and thus acts as a reservoir, 
all infected and suspected animals should be treated 
once a week during the fly season (October to March). 

It was realised that the demands made by the five 
injection method were heavy. To reduce this, three 
doses were given progressing from | gramme to 1°5 and 
then 2, and this was found to be satisfactory. 

Injections of tartar emetic may cause alarming 
symptoms, but in only nine cases out of 705 did these 
appear during the author’s work. He believes that 
the symptoms are due to the toxic action of the drug 
and not to the destruction of the trypanosomes by the 
drug with the liberation of toxin. ‘j'olerance is rapidly 
established, however, as a double dose on the day 
following the first injection is borne with impunity. 

In cases of nagana caused by 7’. congolense the effect 
of the drug was to clear the circulation of trypanosomes 
in periods ranging up to 1} hours. 
which the circulation remained free ranged from 
6 to 414 days, but as the animals were grazed on 
the confines of fly country it is impossible to say 
whether the reappearances were due to relapses or 
re-infections. From a tabular statement it appears 
that there is no direct relationship between the number 
of doses given and the interval of freedom from 
parasites in the blood, but field experience tended to 
show that recovery was hastened and relapses were 
less likely to occur when a succession of larger doses 
was given. It was thought that the trypanosomes 
became drug-fast more readily when small doses were 
given, and also that large doses decreased the virulence 
of the strain. As in other diseases, the occurrence of 
relapses was associated with meteorological conditions. 

The author draws special attention to the develop- 
ment of lesions of the eyes as an aid to diagnosis. 
These range from photophobia and lachrymation to 
opacities of the cornea and actual ulceration. Under 
treatment these lesions rapidly clear up. Ocular les- 
ions are more serious in 7’, brucei infections than in 
T’.. congolense. infections. 

It is estimated that during 1920 approximately 
33 per cent. of the cattle died of nagana, and that over 
90 per cent. of those infected died. In the following 
year about 25 per cent. of the animal population died, 

(Continued at foot of next column.) 
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DIVISIONAL REPORT. 





Eastern Counties’ Division.* 


The Summer Meeting of this Division was held at 
Bury St. Edmunds, on Friday, the 9th July, 1926, 
the members afterwards adjourning, on the kind 
invitation of Captain P. R. and Mrs. Turner, to tea 
and to a bowls competition for the Cup presented by 
the late Mr. W. Shipley, F.R.C.V.S., in aid of the 
Victoria Veterinary Benevolent Fund, which benefited 
to the extent of two pounds, ten shillings. After a 
tie and an exciting contest with Major T. G. Heatley, 
Mr. Wm. Turtill again won the Cup. 

At the business of the meeting the Chair was taken 
by the President, Captain P. R. Turner, supported by 
Messrs. Wm. Turtill, J. Brennan, P. Welch, T. G. 
Heatley, W. Waters, Horace L. Roberts, R. L. Cornell, 
W. J. Leyshon, V. Boyle and W. Shipley (Hon. Sec- 
retary). ‘Captain G. F. Watkins and Mr. H. Mitton 
were present as visitors. 

Apologies for absence were received from Messrs, 
W. H. Wortley, T. E. Barcham, G. W. Kerry, H. Buck- 
ingham, F. L. Gooch, R. C. Tayler, H. P. Standley, 
J. Hammond, G. T. Matthews, J. Buckingham, P. 
Turner, H. Standley, junr., E. H. Leach, V. Pride- 
Jones, L. Love, M. Bray, A. P. Burgon, E. A. Burgon, 
T. J. Bosworth, R. E. Glover, R. 8. Beaumont, 
S. E. Hill, W. F. Loveless, C. C. Nesling, and J. F. 
Thurston, and Professor F. G. Hobday, and Col. 
W. A. Wood. 

The Minutes of the previous meeting, as published 
inthe Veterinary Record, were taken as read 2nd duly 
signed, 

New Members.—The following two gentlemen were, 
on the proposition of the President, seconded by Mr 
W. Shipley, unanimously elected as members of the 
Society: Capt. G. F. Watkins, R.A. Mess., Cavalry 
Barracks, Norwich, and Mr. H. Mitton, Long Melford 
Suffolk. Captain W. L. Downie was also, on the pro- 
position of H. L. Roberts, seconded by W. Shipley, 
elected. 

Next Meeting._On the preposition of Mr. Surrey, 
seconded by the PRESIDENT, it was decided to hold the 
next meeting of the Seciety at Norwich, and to obtain 
some demonstration operations, provided Mr. H. P. 








(Continued from previous column.) 

During 1922, when the issue of tartar emetic to 
farmers was in full swing, it was calculated that the 
losses fell to about 5 per cent., and that only 20 per 
cent. of these infected died. It is admitted that these 
figures are approximate only. a, 
[Die Behandlung von ‘‘ Nagana’’ mit Brechweinstein 
in Zululand in den Jahren 1921-1923. H. H. 
Curson. (The Treatment of Nagana in Zululand 
by means of ‘Tartar Emetic, 1921-1923.) Inaug. 
Dissert. Veterinary High School, Hannover, 1926. 
94 pp. With 2 maps, 3Xcharts and 12 figures. 
Ex. Trop. Vet. Bull. Vol xiv. No. 2.]. ae 
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Standley would kindly allow them to use his Infirmary 
for the purpose. 

Correspondence._-The SecrETARY read a letter from 
the National V.M.A. in reply to the Society’s enquiry 
as to the eligibility for membership of registered 
practitioners, which matter had been adjourned at the 
previous meeting, and, as a result, it was resolved that, 
on revision of the Rules of the Society, provision should 
be made to enable the admittance of existing prac- 
titioners as members of the Society. 

The Secretary read correspondence which had 
taken place between Mr. John Barr, of Acle, and him- 
self. On the proposition of Major T G HeEattey, 
seconded by Mr. H. L. Roperts, it was decided that 
this was of no concern to the Division, and that the 
correspondence be accordingly left on the table. 
The Secretary was instructed to write to Mr Barr and 
urge him to reconsider his decision to withdraw his 
membership, especially in view of his long and valued 
association with the Division 

Garnett Memorial Fund.—On the proposition of the 
PRESIDENT, seconded by Mr. V. Boy ze, it was decided 
to make a donation towards the “‘ Garnett Memorial 
Fund,” the amount to be in line with that donated 
by other Divisions of the N.V.M.A., but limited to 
five guineas, 


Pathological specimens were presented to the | 


meeting by Mr. H. L. Roberts and Mr. W. Waters, 
all of which proved to be very interesting. 

PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS: The President then pre- 
sented his Inaugural Address, in which he thanked the 
members for the honour conferred by electing him as 
their President, urging that more enthusiasm should 
be shown by the members of the Society, and appealed 
to them to do their level best to attend all meetings. 
He said that the profession was passing through a big 
crisis, due to recent legislature, and that if they as a 
profession were to hold the position which their 
education warranted that they should, it was cer- 
tainly for all of them to keep well to the fore, both in 
latest scientific knowledge and in public opinion. 
Concluding, he touched upon the great loss the pro- 
fession had sustained by the death of Sir Stewart 
Stockman, and proposed that a message of sympathy 
be sent from the Division to Lady Stockman. , 

The meeting instructed the Secretary accordingly. 

A unanimous vote of thanks to the President for 
occupying the Chair closed the meeting. 

W. SHIPLEY, 
Hon. Secretary. 





== 





Foot-aAaND-MoutTH DISEASE. 


Owing to the discovery of a new case of foot-and-mouth 
disease in Somerset on Monday, an Order which was to have 
come into operation at the midnight, reducing the infected 
area from fifteen to five miles, was revoked. The new 
case, which makes the third in all, occurred among thirty- 
three dairy cows at Chilthorne Domer, which is several 
miles from the former outbreaks. 


THE VETERINARY RECORD 
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The Editor will be glad to receive items of professional interest for 
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inclusion in these columns. 





Diary of Events. 


Aug. 27th.—Last day for entries for Jubilee Memorial 
and Bursary Prize Competition. 

Sept. 24th.—Jubilee Memorial and Bursary Prize 
Examination at R.C.V.S. 





Acting too readily, perhaps, upon the editorial 
tenet that when considerations of space create the 
necessity for exclusion it is well to sacrifice the obvious 
and to retain the truly informative, we held over from 
last week our Congress Note on the re-appointment 
of certain officers of the Association. 

To those in any degree conversant with the working 
of the “* National,” it was self-evident that no change 
would be forthcoming in connection with the offices 
of Honorary Secretary, and Honorary Treasurer, 
provided the existing holders were willing to retain 
them, or that the General Secretaryship would pass 
to other hands. 


The affectionate esteem in which Mr. H. J. Dawes 
is held revealed itself once again in the enthusiasm 
with which his name was greeted, and it would seem 
that the active participation of Mr. Dawes in affairs 
at head office has exercised something of a rejuvena- 
ting influence upon one whose health was compara- 
tively recently the subject of universal anxiety. 
However that may be, his unhesitating willingness 
to re-shoulder the burden of his responsibilities 
came as a welcome assurance to all that Mr. Dawes 
has regained his former measure of health and strength, 


It is a matter of sincere congratulation that the 
Association can, with an equal absence of prospective 
limitation, continue to have its financial affairs 
supervised by Mr. E. Alfred West. The confidence in 
his business acumen engendered by Mr. West’s efforts 
in a kindred capacity on behalf of the Victoria Veter- 
inary Benevolent Fund has been enhanced in un- 
bounded measure by his accomplishments in a yet 
more responsible sphere of activity. In him, again, 
we have that happy blend of competence and geniality 
which makes the ideal officer of an Association which 
has always owed much to the personality of its honor- 
ary staff. 


Speaking at Dublin, the retiring President described 
the experiment, made after last year’s Congress, 
of appointing a lay Secretary as the most successful of 
which he had had experience. Everyone who has 
come into contact with Mr. Kaight during the past 
period of his initiation into the work of the Association 
will readily accept Professor Buxton’s estimate of the 
success of the vitally-important departure from 
precedent then made. These first months have 
inevitably been for him not only a very real testing 
time of his fitness to perform the specific duties of his 
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office, but have proved him to possess two attributes 
of equal importance to him in his position, level- 
headedness and tact. It is not to the actual creation 
of the office of Lay General Secretary that so satis- 
factory a result is due, but to the fact that the holder 
** fills the bill.” 

We take this opportunity. which space did not afford 
last week, of extending our tribute to certain other 
members of the Provisional Committee than those then 
mentioned who rendered outstanding service in con- 
nection ‘with the Congress. It fell to the lot of 
Professor Browne, of the Dublin College, to shoulder 
the major part of the somewhat hazardous res- 
ponsibility attaching to the arrangements made in 
connection with the social side of the programm, 
and all who participated in the results achieved wiil 
appreciate his sterling work behind the scenes. 


Assistance of exceptional value in promoting the 
influence and success of the Congress was rendered 
in a very material way by Mr. Allen Baker, who 
entertained a number of our foreign visitors in the 
Hibernian Hotel throughout the week, while Mr. 
J. E. Kenny made great sacrifice in time and trouble 
in regard to the provision of hotel accommodation, 
with results so entirely satisfactory to those who 
availed themselves of his exceedingly xind and 
efficient services. 

The deeds of those members of the Committee who 
took part in the surgical demonstrations and so 
earned the gratitude which is due to all who contri- 
buted towards the scientific section of the proceedings. 
will be recorded in next Saturday’s Special Congress 
Number. , 





Notice TO CONTRIBUTORS. 

Contributors are reminded that they are entitled to 
fifteen free copies of the Record containing their arti- 
cles. If they so desire, however, they can be supplied 
with thirty printer’s proofs in lieu thereof. A note as 
to their wishes in this respect should accompany 
articles, and no application for either copies of the 
Record or proofs can be entertained which is not 
received within a fortnight of the date of arrival of 
articles at the office. 





Clinical Prize Scheme for Students. 

The attention of veterinary students is directed 
to the regulations governing the above scheme, 
which are displayed on the notice boards of their 
respective colleges. 

It is hoped that intending competitors will take 
full advantage of the summer vacation for the purpose 
of compiling notes for submission to the assessors. 
These must be in the hands of the General Secretary 
of the Association not later than the 7th October, 
and be accompanied by the specified declaration. 
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Motor v. Horst DELIVERIES. 


A correspondent writes to the Editor of The Grocers’ 
Gazette, in a recent issue, as follows: ‘I submit the total 
costs of running horse and van for the past three years. 
These figures include every charge for corn, repairs, and 
including once painting and varnishing van. 

“Cost of running one horse and van about thirty miles 
per week :— 


& a. @. 

1923 bos no sie 2 8 © 

1924 fe eae io ish, 41 6 8 
1925 (includes cost of painting and 

varnishing van) a oe «< rome 


£130 11 2 


Total cost for three years 
. £43.10 5 


Average yearly cost 
91 0 0 


Man’s wages, 35s. per week 

-_ oe nas ... £134 10 5 
or £2 lls. 9d. per week. 

‘I have had experience of running a Ford van, and for 
short journeys as mine are—about three miles out and 
home—TI am convinced that the horse and van are very 
much cheaper, both as to capital outlay, depreciation and 
running costs. 

‘Many grocers, I believe, are running motors at a cost 
unknown to themselves. For myself, having given them 
both atrial, I am content to jog along with the ‘gee-gee.’ ”’ 


Total cost 





THe LATE Mr. W. J. FLETCHER. 
’ 


‘The death has occurred with tragic suddenness,” says 
a Wrexham paper, “at 13 Kenyon Avenue, Garden 
Village, of Mr. W. J. Fletcher, M.R.C.V.S., one of the best 
known veterinary surgeons in North Wales, at the age of 61. 
He had been in business as usual throughout the day, and 
was found dead shortly after midnight by relatives who 
went downstairs to see why he had not retiredto bed. The 
deceased gentleman, who was esteemed over a wide area, 
was involved in a motor accident in 1923, and also had a 
severe illness about eighteen months ago, these happenings 
doubtless leaving their mark. He was a native of 
Sheffield,and practised there prior to coming to Wrexham 
about thirty-six years ago. In 1895 he was appointed 
veterinary inspector to the Wrexham Corporation, and was 
also an inspector under the Board of Agriculture. He was 
a Borough member of the Wrexham Board of Guardians, 
representing the East Ward for many years, and was a 
prominent Conservative. In addition to his public work, 
he also took a great interest in sport, particularly cricket 
and tennis, and was a member of the old Wrexham Cricket 
Club. Much sympathy is felt for the widow, two daughters 
and one son who are left to mourn him 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than by the 
first post on Tuesday morning for insertion in following Saturday’s issue. 


All correspondence must bear the name and address of the con- 
tributor for publication. 

The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of 
his correspondents. 


Proposed Veterinary Practitioners’ Association 
for Scotland. 


To THE Eprror oF THE VETERINARY RECORD. 


Sir,—In your issue of 17th July Mr. Campbell calls a 
meeting and outlines the proposal for above Association. 
In my opinion, this step is long overdue. 

The practitioners in private practice in Scotland are 
fast being relieved of all public work. There is a perfect 
mania in official circles for whole-time men. Public 
appoint ments are being taken away from men of experience, 
often practising in sparsely-populated districts ; such men 
depend on that work as a subsidy to keep them in the 
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district 
after another closing down for financial reasons. 

On the appointment of a whole-time official, all tuber- 
culin tests under The Milk (Special Designations) Order 
are done by him either free or at a reduced rate ; clinical 
examinations are done free, and certificates are granted for 
cattle being sold at public sales. In short, once a herd 
comes under the above Order, the client is lost, except 
perhaps for the removal of a fostid placenta 

We want a body which will look after the interests of 
private practitioners. —Y ours faithfully, James F. 'TayLor, 
M.R.C.V.S. 

Cathkin, 

Rutherglen, 
L2th August, 1926. 


Caseous Lymphadenitis in Sheep. 


To vue Eprror or THe Vererinary Recorp. 
Sir,—Having read with considerable interest the article 
on the above subject by Dr. Howarth and Lieut.-Col. 
Dunlop Young, reprinted from The Medical Officer, and 
appearing in your issue of the I4th inst., | was somewhat 
surprised to find no mention of South Africa amongst the 
countries in which the occurrence of this disease is noted. 
Ovine caseous lymphadenitis was by no means rare in 
the Cape Town area before the war, and doubtless it is 
still met with there. During the years I was stationed in 
that locality (/.e., prior to the Great War) I had the 
opportunity of studying several cases. ‘These conformed 
to the descriptions of the disease as published in the 
United States of America (Norgaard and Mohler, Report 
of U.S.A. Bureau of Animal Industry, 1899), in New 
Zealand (Gilruth, Journal of Comparative Pathology and 
Therapeutics, 1902), and in Australia, France, and other 
difficulty was experienced — in 


countries. No special 


isolating the causal organism from the lesions, or by 
cultural and inoculation experiments in’ verifying its 


identity with the organism described in the ot her countries 
mentioned. 

An article, briefly describing the disease as met with 
at the Cape, was published in 7'he 
the Cape of Good Hope during 1909 

Although my duties do not now include the special 
study of sheep diseases, nevertheless, in view of my Cape 
experience, | have been “on the out” for ovine 
caseous lymphadenitis in this country ; so far, however, 
without 

Certainly, two or three suspected cases amongst local 
abattoir-slaughtered sheep have been brought to my notice, 
but whilst these bore a superficial resemblance to the disease 
met with at the Cape, it was docided that the lesions 
were other than those of ovine caseous lymphadenitis, 
since all attempts made to isolate the specific organism of 
caseous lymphadenitis from such lesions proved fruitless. 

However, as already indicated, the object of this 
communication is merely to point out that South Africa 
or at any rate the Cape Province —should not be omitted 
from any article purporting to describe the geographical 
distribution of ovine caseous lymphadenitis..-W. Jowr'rr. 

Edinburgh. 

l6th August, 1926. 


look 


SUCCOSS., 





Mr. Kirk’s Case. 


VETERINARY 


Paralysis in Dogs: 


To true Eprror or THe Recorp. 
Sir,—-With reference to Mr. Kirk’s statements in last 
weok’s Record regarding Paralysis in Dogs, and his sugges 
tion that more cases should be treated, it must not be 
forgotten that the veterinary surgeon is in a peculiarly 
invidious position in such cases. The saving of the animal's 
life is not usually the first consideration. ‘Two issues at 
least have to be borne in mind. There is the trouble 
to the owner that a long illness entails, and there is the 


expense, ‘The average dog owner is not proof against 


these, and the practitioner who advises destruction is, I 
think, doing the greatest good to the yreatest number. 
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I have no doubt myself that many of these cases would 
recover in time, if only hygienic measures were adopted. 
1 cannot readily understand Mr. Kirk’s line of treat ment 
The use of proprietary and unofficial remedies does not 
appeal to me, when we have so many efficient official 


drugs which have proved so valuable. An old doctor 
told me once that a fashionable line of treatment wa 
“the more obscure the disease, the more obscure the 
remedy.” He did not agree with it himself and neither 


do I, but I can understand that the system probably has a 
good number of followers. 

It also seems regrettable that mention of the day-book 
or ledger should appear at all in a scientific article. Surely 
a case is treated by a professional man on its merits, and is 
not regarded in the way in which a retail tradesman looks 
upon the sale of a large amount of goods in preference 
to the sale of a small amount It must not be forgotien 
that the Record may be read by the lay public, and it 
should not be possible for them to be under the impression 
that our profession is out for all it can get.—Yours truly, 
BERNARD GORTON. 

lth August, 1926. 


Johne’s Disease. 


To tue Eprror or THs Vererninary Recorp 
Sir,—I have had considerable success in the treat ment 
of this disease by the intravenous injection of a half per 
cent. solution of formalin; the injections are given at 
intervals of 5-7 days, and care is taken that none of the 
formalin is allowed to escape outside the vein In Mareh 
last, upon visiting a farm to attend another case, | noticed 


a® young cow well on the road to the last stages of thi 
disease. The owner said he was “sending her to the 
knacker.” I asked to be allowed to treat her free ot 


expense to himself He readily consented, and she was put 
upon the above treatment. After the first dose (about the 
second day) she fed better, and showed signs of improve- 
ment. This was more marked after the second injection. 
At this time she was giving 2 Ibs. of milk daily. Three 
weeks atter she was She has for two month: 
now been turned with the herd, I hope, cured 

Since March [| have treated many similar the 
results being very satisfactory. A case now under treat 
ment was described by my assistant ((o whom my thank 
are due for the care and interest he has taken in these cases) 
as being, he was afraid, * too far advanced, off feed, scour 
ing, very offensive, eyes sunken, ete.” [ asked him to 
treat her more frequently, ¢e., give an injection every 
other day. He gave her 80 minims of formalin in one pint 


riN ing 12 Ibs. 


cases, 


of boiled water as above. He reported on Saturday 
last that “‘the owner was very pleased as the cow was 
showing every symptom of a rapid recovery This cow 


has been under treatment since August 6th. [am sending 


this in the hope that other practitioners will try this treat - 


ment and record their results.—-Yours faithfully, Joun B. 
Turr, F.R.C.V.S. 


Rothiemurchus, 
St. Cross, 
Winchester. 
L6th August, 1926. 


The Editor acknowledges the receipt of the following : 

Report of a meeting of the Western Counties Division, 
from Mr, R, B. Nelder, Hon. Secretary. 

Communications from Messrs. R. Barron, F. Beckett, 
H. Burrell, A. New, J. K. Shaw, and Lieut.-Col. T. D. 
Young. 





National Veterinary Medical Association of Great Britain 
and ireland. 


EDITORIAL OFFICE; 10 Cray’s inn Square, London W.C.1. 


All ications relative to the literary side of the Veterinary 
Record must be addressed to the Assistant Eaitor, “ Veterinary 
Reoord,” 10 Gray's inn Square, W.0.1 
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